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“T THINK that the first condition of any permanent 
hold on truth is this: that the truth itself should be live 
enough and large enough to open constantly, and bring 
to every new conditon through which we pass some 
new experience of itself. The truth that is narrow and 
partial, we outgrow ; only the truth that is broad and 
complete, grows up into us, and can be kept. The one is 
like the clothes of childhood that are cast aside ; the other 
is like the live body that grows up with the living soul, 
and at each step offers it a fit instrument for its work, 
mda fit medium through which to receive its educa- 
tion,” —PHILLIPs BRooKs, 





PSYCHOLOGY, it is charged, as usually taught, 

consists of a collection of platitudes. This is 
‘tue, Mind science has no right to be recognized 
‘xcept as it stimulates mind culture. The teacher 
doesn’t care to know the speculations of Sir Willjam 
Hamilton, or the peculiar views of Dr. McCosh or 
‘ly other author unless their views can help him in 
his teaching. Here is the test. What matters it 
that we have a will if we do not know how to train 
the will? Suppose one knows all the empirical 
‘ubdivisions of the intellect, but does not know how 


Ts. 
& CO., 
in, Mass, 


it grows, or what stimulus it needs, of what use 
would it be tohim? Psychology has been made a 
high and mighty study. The food our great philos- 
ophers have provided has been placed too elevated 
to be reached by ordinary mortals. Tobe known as 
a professional psychologist is to be known as a dry 
stick. This is all wrong. Mind study may be made 
as simple as plant study or animal study. There 
is no mystery about the intellect. Growing chil- 
dren are near us all the time, and can be more 
easily studied than bugs or trees. The difficulty 
h s been that a growing tree has been considered far 
easier to understand than a growing mind. This is 
not a fact. There are mysteries in plant life too 
deep for human intellects to penetrate ; so there are 
things hard to be understood in mind growth ; but 
there is enough that can be understood to occupy 
our profitable study for a lifetime. Empirical psy- 
chology is of little use to teachers ; but practical 
psychology may be made of inestimable benefit to 
them in their work. 





(THE first great teacher in Greece was Socrates. 

The interpretation of his methods by Plato, and 
the still farther illustration and application of them 
in the philosophy of Aristotle deserves most thor- 
ough study by teachers. The Socratic method has 
become a distinctive expression carrying with it a 
special system which is at once philosophical and 
practical. Itis necessary to study Socrates thorough. 
ly, as well as Plato and Aristotle ; but beyond these, 
there will not be found much in Grecian culture. 
Among the Romans there are many authors but not 
much origiuality ; but two names stand prominent, 
these are Cicero’and Quintilian. But when learn- 
ing revived in Europe, when Bacon showed the 


278| world the philosophy of inductive reasoning and its 
277| practical applications, there commenced such an 


awakening as this world has never before seen. 
Teachers should study Baconian philosophy and 
then its applications, as seen in the principles and 
practice of that father of teaching, Comenius, whose 
name deserves to be placed among the very first 
among modern teachers. Closely connected with 
him should be studied Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and 
the Essays of Milton, Montaigne, and Rousseau’s 
‘*Emile.” Then should be taken up Teutonic culture 
culminating in the great universities of Germany, 
and there should also be a thorough understanding 
of recent German methods as they are distinctively 
formulated. With this as a basis it will be easy to 
come down even to the very present. After this 
course in the History of Education is finished there 
should be a study of the outlines of Mental Science ; 
but the work of the pedagogical student and his 
success, if he shall have any, will be found in the 
study of METHOD as deduced from the history of 
education and the study of the principles of mental 
science. 





AN English paper, in discussing what we shall 
teach our boys, says : 
‘* Teach them to be useful. 
Teach them to be truthful. 
Teach them to be manly. 
Teach them to be polite in manners. 
Teach them the value of time and money. 
Teach them to avoid tobacco and strong drink. 
Teach them careful and correct business habits. 
Teach them, by example, how to do things well. 
Teach them to ride, drive, jump, run, and swim. 
Teach them how to get the most for their money. 
Teach them the habits of cleanliness and good order. 
Teach them to avoid profane and indecent language. 
Teach them to be neat and genteel in their appear- 
ance. 
Teach them to be polite to one another, helpful to the 
old and weak, and kind to animals.” 
This is good, but the great question, ‘‘ How? 
remains unanswered. It is exceedingly easy to say 





must, but exceedingly difficult to tell how. It must be 


admitted that a boy who is taught all of these items 
would make the most remarkable man this or any 
other age has yet produced, Benjamin Franklin, 
according to his own admissions, was not a perfect 
boy, and Edward Everett Hale says that the famous 
cherry tree and hatchet story concerning Washing- 
ton is true. Good boys do not always make the best 
men, and mischievous youngsters do frequently be- 
come remarkable for their excellent qualities. The 
question how we can make boys useful, truthful, 
manly, polite, etc., is one that has puzzled philoso- 
sophers, and it may well puzzle smaller heads. 

How much is that teacher worth to the community 
who can even approximate perfection in teaching 
the above items? Measure the value of one good 
life. Multiply this infinite sum by tens of thousands, 
and the added value is beyond imaginative power 
to understand. But this immense work thousands 
of teachers are doing each year. All teachers? 
No, for if they were there would be such value 
attached to the teacher’s office that no workers’ 
would be better paid or more carefully protected. 

Here is the key to the situation. The studies 
pursued in a schoolare only the means of securing 
an end. This end is not mathematics, the lan- 
guages, the sciences, the arts, but character. The 
occupation of a character builder is the most im- 
portant of all callings. Everything else in a school 
is only a means to an end—the great end—EDU- 
CATION. 








HERE are a few topics for thoughtful teachers. 
Will our readers look them over and tell us 

whether in their opinion they should not be studied? 
This thorough discussion caunot be undertaken by 
any one who has not made educational science a 
study. Weare soon coming, to occupy higher edu- 
cational ground than ever before, and when the 
mass of our teachers undertake the discussion of 
such topics as these, then the whole educational 
plane will be raised to a higher level : 

Settled educational maxims and fundamental prin- 
ciples. ° 

Laws of method and influence. 

The science of causes. 

The growth of childhood and the mental food the 
mind needs at each period of its advancement. 

The science of causality and relations. 

The growth of the reasoning faculty and what 
promotes its healthy development. 

The philosophy and methods of control. 

The elements of character. 

The education of the powers of observation: 

The education of the reflective powers. 

The education of the conscience. 

The education of the affections and our social 
nature. 

The laws and method of motives. 

The education of the temper. 

The education of courage. 

Educational value and limitations of amusements. 

The intuitional nature. 

The means of the education of self-knowledge. 

The methods of promoting healthy mental 
growth. 

The laws of beginnings. 

The laws of the will. 

The nature of the will and its relation to the other 
mental powers. 

The education of the will through motives and 
restraints. 

The diseases of the will and its relation to morali- 
ty and immorality. 

The relation of the will to the sensibilities. 

Memory; its diseases, modes of growth,and methods 
of strengthening. 

The education of the imagination. 

The laws of personal influence. 

The philosophy of teaching, including the princi- 





ples of teaching each of the fundamental branches, 
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CRAMMING. 

Most sensible teachers condemn cramming. But if 
the matter is looked into, it is ‘‘some other fellow’s” 
cramming that they don’t like. (I find I have omitted 
to put the little story first ; here it is: A man was asked, 
‘¢ What is orthodoxy?” He replied, *‘ That is my doxy.” 
** What is heterodoxy?” ‘That is some other fellow’s 
doxy.”) 

What is cramming? Any learning by the pupils of 
things they do not understand. Under this head must 
come learning the multiplication table as it is commonly 
undertaken. The pupil, in probably ninety-nine schools 
out of the hundred, is set to learning the combination, 
“‘ Twice two are four”; *‘twice three are six”; ‘‘ Twice 
four are eight,” and soon. By diligent drilling, some- 
times singing the combinatious, the task is completed. 
It is considered a great step. If teachers are told that 
it is a wrong to the child to teach him after this fashion, 
some declare it must be done after this fashion ; few see 
that it is psychologically wrong. 

Learning to spell from the spelling book is another 
species of cramming. Its effects are as disastrous as 
those that come from learning the multiplication table 
“by heart.” I once knew a man who could not write 
nor read, and yet could spell every word in Webster’s 
spelling book. He worked at a house where the chil- 
dren studied the spelling-book immensely. They car- 
ried on a “ spelling school ” evenings, and thus he heard 
the words spelled. It is needless to say that he was 
*“crammed,” and that it did him no good. 

A spelling book may be used, and much good got 
from it by a teacher who observes the laws of psychol- 
ogy. But the vast number used it to cram with. Of 
course, the pupil’s time is wasted; but he is disgusted 
with the unnatural mode that is employed. Wrong 
ways of teaching lead to bad conduct. A great deal of 
the misconduct in school arises from the mis-teaching. 
A person taught according to the principles put in by 
his Creator is happy. He does not want to create a dis- 
turbance ; he is enjoying himself by learning ; he wants 
that enjoyment to go on. 

A large boy by the name of Henry G——- came to the 
village school. The teacher did not like him, because 
he was afraid he could not govern him. He set him to 
learn a column in the spelling book ; he could not spell 
the words, and was called up on the floor and made to 
stand. Fifteen minutes were given him to Study the 
lesson again. Again a failure. Three books (among 
them the Bible) were piled on his outstretched hands. 
When they fell off he was beaten with a ruler. 

Here was an effort to cram poor Henry G——. Alas, 
he found the paths of education were thorny ones. 
Yet nearly the same method was pursued with all the 
other pupils. They attended regularly and took the 
cramming more pleasantly. And that mah was a truly 
good man ; and he was considered an excellent teacher. 

Learning definitions and rules is another common 
mode of cramming. ‘A noun is the name of any per- 
son, place, or thing.” This isa fact, but it is cramming 
to make a pupil learn this fact unless he perceives it. 
Nature puts into the child the correct way to learn. 
She says, begin with the fact, the thing, and from that 
go to the abstract statement. 

It is a plan pursued by nearly all teachers (nearly all 
when the 800,000 in the country are taken into account) 
to have the pupil memorize certain portions of the 
arithmetic to start with. Thus the pupil is set to learn, 
‘* Arithmetic is the science of numbers,” etc. This 
occupies several days, and precedes his learning how to 
write numbers, Then he learns, ‘‘ Notation is the art of 
writing numbers,” and after this is well drilled in he 
goes on to, ‘‘ Numeration is the art of reading numbers.” 

When he has got through this part he is set to learn 
that, “‘ Addition is finding the sum of several numbers.” 
When this is well drilled in he tries his hand at adding, 

All this is cramming. It may be said that this 
method has given us all the great men we have; that 
Washington, Franklin, Webster, and Lincoln were 
taught in this way, but their greatness was not due to 
the cratuning. Nature has put in the child a power 
that educates him, The teacher may be too ignorant to 
employ that power, he may misuse that power, he may 
waste the time of the pupil, that inherent goes on, and 
the child is educated, no thanks to the teacher. 

These instances are only a few out of the many that 
might be cited, Cramming is a method the ignorant 
teacher can use ; being ignorant, he cannot investigate 
the child's nature, and determine what course should be 
pursued. He thinks it is the thing taught that educates ; 

itis not that thatis important; it is the method, As Em- 
erson well said to his daughter who asked him what she 


| 


should study, “It is of little consequence what you 
study ; who your teacher is, is the important thing.” 





THE report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education shows that the proportion of female to male 
teachers in the public schools of the various states is 
rapidly increasing, and that the average pay of female 
teachers is also advancing. In not a féw of the statés 
the number of male teachers shows an actual decrease; 
while that of female teachers indicates, almost invaria- 
bly, an advance: There aré only ten states in which 
there are more male than female teachers in the public 
schools; These states are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
| Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia—all Southern states, 
with one exception. New York has the largest number 
of female teachers, 25,378; and Towa, not Massachusetts, 
stands second with 17,906. Of maleteachers New York 
has 6,021, and Iowa 5,809. In Massachusetts, the ideal 
state, as many think in educational matters, there are 
1,061 male, and 8,460 female teachers. In the matter 
of salary the average monthly pay of male teachers, in 
the Bay State, is $120.72 for mules and $43.85 for fe. 
males. This discrepancy is in part accounted for by the 
fact that mon fill the great majority of principal- 
ships and chief positions to which large salaries are at- 
tached, especially in cities. In Illinois the average pay 
of the 18,815 female teachers is $41.12 per month, whils 
the 6,804 male teachers get an average of $52.45. In 
Louisiana, 1,572 white; female teachers get $31.75 and 
904 white male teachers $34.82. West Virginia with 
8,239 males and 1,572 females pays both sexes the same 
sum, an average of $26.31. The highest average for 
women is in Colorado, where they get in the graded 
schools $67.63. 


Dr. JOHN Hau, Chancellor of the New York Univer- 
sity, at the opening of the Pedagogical Department, 
gave an anecdote, which in connection with the article 
on Cramming, will be quite apposite: ‘‘ When I wasa 
boy, my father sent me to school, and the teacher gave 
me a column of words out of a dictionary to learn to 
spell and define every day. When I had thus finished 
the book, I was made to review it, taking two columns 
aday. When this was finished, he got a larger diction- 
ary and I went through that in the same way. Then 
he got a grammar and I was set to learn the ‘“‘ course 
print,” and after I had done that, then the “fine print.” 
Having done that, my teacher informed my father that 
he could ‘do no more for me.’” 

Dr. Hall’s inimitable style is all left out in the above; 
he told it so that it was greeted with roars of laughter. 
Is it not a pity such things can be true? 








Crry Supt. A. W. Epson of Jersey City has received 
the appointment of agent of the Massachusetts state 
board of education. We have not heard whether he 
intends to accept. 





PRIMARY teachers will find a volume of interest to 
them in Currie’s ‘‘ Early and Infant Education,” just 
published by E, L. Kellogg & Co., of New York. 





Cou. Parker’s Northwestern Summer School num- 
bered among it 350 students, 23 superintendents of 
schools, and 11 principals, besides several teachers of 
methods in normal schools. 

** MISTAKES IN TEACHING,” by James L. Hughes, of 
Toronto, Canada, is just issued by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
of New York. Some eighty-two cardinal faults are 
pointed out, and corrected. 








In Germany the average duration of the life of gar- 
deners, mariuers and fishermen is fifty-eight years; 
butchers, fifty-four years: carpenters and bricklayers, 
forty-nine years; shoemakers and tailors, forty-four 
years ; compositors and lithographers, forty-one years ; 
and laborers, thirty-two years. Of the professions the 
average lifetime of clergymen is sixty-seven years; 
teachers, fifty-seven years; lawyers, fifty-four; and 
physicians, forty-nine years. 





CONCERNING the Massachusetts illiterate minor law 
which recently went into effect, Superintendent Corri- 
gan says : ‘“‘ DoI think the execution of the law will be 
a hardship upon illiterates? No. The bill was carefully 
drawn and there are provisions for relief in all cases of 
minors over fourteen years of age. To employ a minor 
under fourteen years of age who cannot read and write, 
except during the vacation of the public schools, there 
is a penalty of $50. This provision is practically a re- 





enactment of the old law. In cases of minors fourteen 


years of age or over who cannot read or write in th, 
English language the statute imposes a penalty of fron, 
$50 to $100 for each offense, providing such miinor; sing, 
reaching the age of fourteen, has been a resident of a city 
or town, wherein free evening schools are maintaine), 
for the period of one year.” 





THERE has been a ctirious incident connected with 
Oxford, O., school matters. A number of the best people 
in Oxford, men and women, engaged in mission Sunday. 
school work ameng the negroes of that town. Afte 
the negroes had been ejected from the public schoo 
by order of the school board, they retaliated by ejecting 
the white teachers from the Sunday-school. 





TWELVE native wonien are studying at the College of 
Medicine, in Bombay. 

In LeIpsic a seminary has been opened for the special 
purpose of educating young men for mission work 
among the Jews. The life and spirit of the whole move. 
ment is the venerable Professor Franz Delitzsch, who, 
notwithstanding his seventy-five years, is teaching the 
leading branches. He is ably seconded by the learned 
convert, Lichtenstein, and other friends of the cause. 








THE mission house of the French Protestant churches 
was recently opened in Paris. This beautiful building, 
which has cost 242,000 francs, is more than the center of 
the administrative machinery of French Protestant 
Missions. It is an institution in which missionaries may 
obtain a training afforded by no other school. Apart 
from useful information upon the countries and the peo- 
ple they are to evangelize, they are trained in different 
kinds of manual labor, such as may he practiced in the 
fields to which they will be sent. The basement of this 
house is a real workshop. 





HaRVARD College beginsits two hundred and fifty 
first year with about 1,700 students in the various de- 
partments. Cornell, like other institutions, is full to 
overflowing, more than a thousand students being regis- 
tered, 350 of whom are freshmen. Lafayette reports an 
enrollment of 278. 





DENVER, Col., is to have acollege for women modeled 
after Wellesley or Vassar. The Ladies’ College Society, 
which has the matter in charge, is to be incorporated 
and will work to raise $750,000 in real estate and cash. 





Tue Syracuse University is in luck, having received, 
besides a sum of $50,000 from a friend, the Von Ranke, 
library from Rev. John M. Reid and his wife. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Port Jervis Daily Union has 
recently contributed two excellent articles to that paper 
on the kindergarten methods and their educational 
value. 





AT THE ,meeting of the Chicago board of education 
last week it was decided to cut off the twenty minutes 
every week that is now devoted to clay modeling in the 
lower classes of the public schools which the children 
enjoy and their teachers pronounce useful and bene- 
ficial. Mr. Brennan, a member of the board, to.d how 
he had visited a number of schools and found the chil- 
dren ‘“‘mixing mud.” His idea was that the childrev 
were not sent to the school to be amused, but to be 
taught the essentials. A resolution was also passed 
which may lead to the abolition of several of the special 
studies. The resolution requires the superintendent of 
schools to submit to the board a report showing the 
length of time devoted to each one of the following 
special studies, and the number of pupils taking each: 
music, drawing, German, physical culture, and manual 
training. : 





Ir 1s said that Miss Caldwell, the lady who has given 
a third of a million dollars to the new Catholic Uni- 
versity, has been exceedingly annoyed at the rum'r 
that she had decided to withdraw her gift. Such a ru- 
mor has no foundation ; and the legal preliminaries for 
the fulfillment of her offer are now being arranged. 





Tae Southern California Investment Company offers 
$200,000 worth of land in the San Francisco Valley te 
the Presbyterian Synod if it will establish a university 
at Beaumont, The offer has been referred to a com 





mittee. 
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PERSONALS. 





ProressoR D. G. Lyon, in The Independent, aa 


that the abolition of compulsory attendance at daily 
chapel in Harvard University has been a success from a 
religious point of view. A large number of students are 
in the habit of attending the regular and special re- 
ligious services that are provided for them. ‘‘The un- 
dergraduate religious life,” says Professor Lyon, “‘is not 
all that we should like to see, but it isso much better 
than it is popularly supposed to be, and seems so full of 
promise, that a just appreciation of it cannot fail to 
awaken profound gratitude.” 





Hon. Leroy D. Brown, President of the Nevada 
State University, is a native of Ohio. During the late 
war, at the age of 15, he enlisted in the Federal army, 
and took part in many battles. After the war, he ac- 
quired a good education by alternate teaching and study- 
ing, and was graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in the classical course. As an educator, he has 
been teacher, state commissioner of common schools, in 
Ohio, President of the Department of Elementary In- 
struction of the National Educational Association, and 
now holds the presidency of Nevada’s leading educational 
institution. He isa close observer, a hard student, an 
able writer, and a good public speaker. 





Miss ALICE LONGFELLOW, the daughter of the poet, 
has just been chosen a member of the Cambridge school 
committee. She has lately been devoting herself to 
the establishment and management of industrial and 
kindergarten schools, and is one of the trustees of the 
Harvard Annex. Miss Longfellow graduated with high 
honors. 





Mr. ALBERT W. FULLER, of Albany, has been ap- 
pointed one of the committee to examine designs submit- 
ted to the department of public instruction for school- 
houses, 





ProF, GESELCHAP will receive $125,000 for frescoing 
the cupola of the Berlin arsenal. Who ever received so 
much for planning school work ? 





Pror. W. H. Payne, for several years professor of 
the theory and practice of teaching in Michigan Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the Tennessee State 
Normal school at Nashville. This school has an annual 
land grant from the state and a generous additionalsum 
from the Peabody fund. It is an important place, in 
which Professor Payne has the opportunity of giving 
his life a magnificent ending. No paper will be more 
willing to credit him with the good he may accomplish 
than ours, 

Rey. Dr. A.jW. MaanoM, president of the University 
of North Carolina has written as exceedingly extensive 
treatise on the ‘Church and State,” occupying over 
twenty-two columns in The Tobacco Plant, published at 
Durham. 





How long will it take the people to understand that 
not the thing doné, but power to do is the ultimate 
object of school work ? 


VoLaPuK, the new international language has been 
studied by more than one hundred thousand persons in 
Europe ; eleven periodicals are devoted to it; ninety-six 
books on the subject in thirteen different languages have 
been published. The benefits of being able, through a 
single medium,to communicate with all civilized nations, 


are 80 apparent that the idea has been eagerly accepted. 





COL. PARKER'S LECTURES ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


REPORTED BY Miss E. E. Kenyon. 


SIXTH LESSON, ; 

We are studying the genesis of an elementary idea 
and its growth. Is it the product of a particular latent 
energy, disposed to act in a certain way when it re- 
ceives an impression from a particular externality ? 

We can think of a latent energy that has had no 
thock.; of a nerve that is being prepared for its first 
Sensation. This sensation comes, and another; and 
another, perhaps hundreds, perhaps thousands of them, 
before the latent energy becomes a power sufficiently en- 
hanced for ego to be conscious of its action. All this is 
‘sub-growth, induced by the action of externality upon 


mind, 
There are Jatent energies of an infinjte number of de 





grees of strength, from the strongest, which is capable 


of great activity at the first sensation, and ready, after 
a few repetitions, to appear in consciousness, to the 
| weakest, that will never rise to conscious action 
| through the experiences of a long life. 

| We can conceive that individuality, genius, bright- 
ness, talent and their opposites, mediocrity, dullness, 
etc., depend on these degrees of latent energy. Their 
varied dispositions to act are traceable to former gener- 
ations. No brain inherits them in equipoise. Every 
brain is partially idiotic. When some of these latent 
energies spring into life and activity very early, we 
have genius. 

Brain-growth consists of the gradual coming into con- 
scious action of these latent energies. This means to us 
new colors, new sounds, new elements in touch, etc. 

Question : What is the boundary between the sub-con- 
scious and the conscious ? 

Answer: It is like the boundary that the twilight 
makes between full light and darkness. 

Question: Is there not a fourth state of mind in which 
we know that we have these conscious states ? 

Answer: Yes. The act of knowing that we know is 
called ap-perception. 

Question : Is not consciousness dependent upon the 
power of externality to induce elementary ideas in the 
sub-consciousness ? 

Answer: Primarily, yes; but the elementary idea, 
once established in the sub-consciousness, can be aroused 
without the direct action of externality. 

Question : It is an observed fact that the negro can 
be educated only to a certain point. Is that due to lack 
of inherited culture ? 

Answer : Inheritance fixes absolute limits to the de- 
velopment for this generation; but no human being 
ever reached these limits, because none has had perfect 
conditions for growth. In the process of evolution, 
some races have gained upon others in what Spencer 
calls the ‘‘co-ordinated complexity” of their nerve cen- 
ters. Those are the races that have done the most 
handwork. Manual training is at the bottom of mental 
growth. 

There was at school a boy who had been pronounced 
an idiot. His head swayed erratically, he stumbled in 
walking and eked out the few werds he could use in 
speech with feeble gestures. E*ucation as an art 
regards a subject like this, with the same interest that 
physicians feel in a peculiar case of disease. The base 
of this boy’s brain was not affected. His affections and 
his love for music were strong. To lay your hand on 
his head in passing, made him thrill with pleasure. It 
was delightful to him to feel himself the object of some 
one’s liking. 

We put this boy to handiwork. His movements grew 
steadier. That terrible, erratic motion of the head 
gradually disappeared. He now talks, runs errands, is 
growing. The right stimulus was applied. 

A great mistake is made in beginning the Indian’s 
education by teaching him to read. He should be pro- 
vided with industrial schools. Gen. Armstrong's work 
in the South is invaluable. The negroes should be first 
trained to work. Then let them grow as fast as they 
can. But recognize the basis of growth; build upon 
that and then differentiate according to their individual 
powers. 

When we teach the little child, we are taking the 
product of all ages past, and teaching all ages to come. 
He is the center of progress, and what we put of truth 
and power into his soul, is put into the soul of man for- 
ever. When we think what we are doing—taking this 
bit out of eternity, and putting it into eternity with 
enhanceil power, how can we fall back upon pattern 
methods ? 

But we are supposed to be studying the genesis of an 
elementary idea. The great stage in the growth of an 
idea is its coming into the consciousness, For some time 
after this, it is stitl dependent upon the external attribute 
for its reappearance there. A concept in which it has 
appeared may be induced by the symbol, but not that 
particular element, while it is still weak. The value of 
the presentation of an object is not to be measured by 
its immediate effects in consciousness. The sub-con- 
scious effects are to be considered, 

The sub-consciousness is a grand field of investiga- 
tion. The teacher, who craves immediate results, 
resorts to the saying and repeating of forms of words. 

Question : When we have once formed a concept, say 
of a tree, we can afterward recall it. Where in the 
mind has the tree lain in the interim ? 

Answer; Nowhere as a whole. The elements of 





THE MEETINGS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





Kansas, Nov. 24, Osborn City ; also Dec, 27, 28, and 29 
at Topeka. 


Montana, Dec. 27, 28, 29, Helena. 
California, Dec. 26, 27, 28, Berkeley. 
Dakota, Der. 21, 22, 28, Huron. 
Minnesota, Dec. 26, 27, 28, St. Paul. 
Towa, Dec. 28, 29, 30, Cedar Rapids. 
Colorado, Dec. 26, 27, 28, Denver. 





SOME THINGS THAT OUR SCHOOLS NEED. 





By Supt. W. N. Barrinaer, Newark, N. J. 
A lecture delivered at the Industrial Education Association, 
and reported by E. L. Benedict. 
What is that education which we are in duty bound to 
provide for the young ? What is that education needed by 
the state, the family, and for the interest and progress 
of the country at large? Does that education consist of 
gathering statistics, preparing examination papers, 
holding competitive examinations, and granting diplo- 
mas? When we have done all that, we have to come 
back again to this question, What is education? It isa 
question that wil] not stay answered. Teachers con- 
struct programs, hear lessons, mark averages, yet the 
question constantly asserts itself. 
I protest against the practice of laying every evil in 
the community to the schools. They must be credited 
with the good that belongs to them. After we have 
taken an inventory of them and set down all the good 
that belongs to them, then we can go to work to see 
what more they need. 
First. Our schools need a more intelligent and culti- 
vated public sentiment. The old proverb says that the 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, and our pub- 
lic schools will never be able to rise higher than the 
point at which public sentiment sustains them. We 
need this cultivated and intelligent public sentiment, 
and how are we going to get it? It must come from 
the educational profession. 


LIBERTY. 


Second. Our schools need more liberty. I know of 
nothing that is so powerful a hindrance to good teach- 
ing as restriction of liberty. It is impossible to estimate 
to what extent the teacher's efforts are paralyzed or 
hindered by restriction. 

We must have more liberty, Let us throw off the 
bands 6f restriction, and let the soul of the teacher feel, 
“*T am free to teach.” Freedom only can beget free- 
dom. Let us have liberty all along the line. First and 
foremost in the needs of the schools I would say, more 
liberty in the school-room, mere liberty for the teacher. 


OVER-SUPERVISION. 


Third. Our schools need to be emancipated from 
over-supervision. One of our greatest difficulties to-day 
is that we have too many supervising officers, superin- 
tendents, and principals. Many of these are apt to be 
puffed up with the dignity of their ‘position, and think 
that their duty is to issue orders. 

I remember well what an august person I felt myself 
to be when I was first elected to the office of superin- 
tendent. But I had made up my mind that the first 
duty’of a superintendent was to get out of the way. 
And so when I got up on that first morning and went 
out to the duties of my new office, it was with the reso- 
lation to get out of the way. 

I said to the teachers, ‘“‘I want to know how you 
would do this. I want to know how much God has 
given you for this work. I shall not restrict you with 
any iron bands of supervision.” I believe in giving 
teachers, with their God-given powers, a chance. 
Supervision should be distributed, not concentrated ; 
it should consist of helpers going out to advise, not sim- 
ply of gathering in reports and marking teachers. It is 
the superintendent’s business to help and encourage, not 
to condemn and criticise. 


UNIFORMITY VS. UNITY OF PURPOSE, 


Fourth. We need less uniformity and more unity of 
purpose. Your president (Dr. Butler) was out at our 
place recently, and he told us of a superintendent of 
schools over in France—he was prime minister or some- 
thing—who took out his watch one morning and said, 
** At this moment I know just what every teacher in all 
the schools is doing, just what lessons are being heard, 
just what the children are reciting.” He thought that 
was a great feat of modern attainment. — 

Dniformity is death, but unity of purpose is life. 
What would you ‘pf the Creatur of the nniverse— 


} yse the illustration reverently—in a great factory suf, 





the concept reiigjn in the netve centers, and are 


brought together again by theeffort to recall the concept. 
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rounded by workmen cutting out leaves after a uniform 
pattern, No, He doesn’t work that way. He puts into 
them the life principle, and they grow. - But we see not 
in the whole universe two leaves exactly alike. 

We have abolished the per cent. system of marking 
in Newark. We say, ‘ Use your judgment in esti- 
mating the standing of the pupils.’ Then you see we are 
not in the predicament of the teacher who had a 
troublesome boy. She sent him to the principal, and he 
advised her to make a profound study of the boy, and 
find out why he was bad. A while afterward he came 
around, and asked her how the boy was getting along. 
‘Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ‘I haven’t added him 
up yet.” 

There he sat right in front of her but she could not 


. tell how he was getting along until she had added up 


that mysterious line of figures. So,I say, Jet us work 
for unity of purpose and spirit and let uniformity take 
care of itself. 

“Oh!” some say, “‘ but this will lead to great confu- 
sion.” One of my teachers came to me and wanted to 
know what I thought constituted a fair recitation. I 
told him to use his judgment. ‘‘ But how can there be 
any uniformity of judgment,” he said, ‘‘ unless there is 
some standard.” ‘‘ All try to form correct judgments,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ Never mind about the uniformity. It is not 
necessary that to be acceptable an answer must contain 
just so many words put together in just such order. 
Measure the child according to what he is able to do.” 


LIFE VS. OKGANIZATION, 


Next, 
tion, 

‘The larger a city grows, the larger the schools have to 
be, and then comes the necessity to grade and organize 
the schools. I have no fault to find with organizing if 
only life is left, if the whole school isn’t reduced to a 
machine. 

Too often this is the case, and then it takes all the 
teacher’s time to look after the machine. It takes all of 
the pupils to oil it and keep it going. The teacher is 
there to see that the marching is done right, that the 
going in is done right, and the going out is done right, 
and the sitting, and the standing and the turning in the 
seat and the looking at the nail-head in the wall is done 
right. 

This organization leads to some curious results. A 
few years ago I went into a town where there was a 
graded school, the pride of the town. In the upper 
grade of the grammar school with the highest paid 
teacher, the teacher who had the largest experience and 
was rated the best, I found a graduating class of six 
pupils. These were all that had reached that grade and 
the teacher was receiving eight or nine hundred dollars 
a year for teaching these six pupils. D wn in the Jow- 
est grade wasa young teacher just out of a normal 
school, with no experience, with a salary of two hun- 
dred and fifty a year, trying to teach one hundred and 
twenty little children. That was grading gone to seed. 


EMPLOY THE HAND. 


Our schools need more life and less organiza- 








ly L, E, Boupry. 

Is there a place for manual training in rural schools? 
Look over your school-room ; watch how the childish 
propensity for doing is manifesting itself. 

There goes a bright little girl to her seat, she has fin- 
ished her reading lesson ; a leaf from a book lies on her 
desk ; in a moment it is made intoa soldier’s cap, and 
with many nods and smiles it is slipped across the aisle : 
it is received with nods and giggling, and in a moment 
more the little cap is on its way to the teacher’s desk. 
An act of mischief, you say? playing in school? Per- 
haps it is, but the teacher is blind who does not see in it 
more than mischief, The hands must have something 
todo, If the activities of the child are not directed, 
they will direct themselves. Pleasant occupation must 
be introduced into the school-room and madea means 
ot growth. Johnny is busily and happily engaged in 
cutting his initials in his slate frame. Think cf the 
bright face that would greet the teacher, if at this 
moment she were able to propose a course in whittling 
or wood-carving ! 

Susie is attracted by the pretty cover on her book, and 
is trying to draw it. She is admiring its beauty; her whole 
mind is concentrated on her work. Another diminutive 
is tired of books, There stands on his desk a beautiful 
array of apples; he looks at them admiringly, then 
begins to pile them, first a green one then 4 red one } 
then a green oue, andso on. Is it idleness ? play? Call 
it such if you like, but it has afforded # glimpse inte 

child mature that the teacher should tot be slow to pro« 





fit by. Away with the dreary books and slates for a 
brief spell. Bring from the desk the bright-colored 
mats to be woven; let there be an exercise such as the 
child loves, one that shall train the hand to skillfulness, 
and the eye to appreciate form, arrangement, and har- 
mony of color. 

The hands of the children are appealing to the teacher 
for something to do. The devices that are invented 
daily to meet the emergency are good, but they are not 
sufficient, That the highest good may be realized, that 
there may be a harmonious development, there must be 
system in the instruction, a course must be arranged 
that will have growth and advancement in view at 
every step. 





SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 





These topics were suggested by a Brooklyn teacher. Her 
desire is to have them answered as briefly and yet as satisfactorily 
as possible. Will our readers serdreplies? We should he glad to 
publish a large number of them, if each one can be so written as 
not to take more than about 300 or 400 words. 

1. How to conduct primary reading lessons in a con- 
versational style, with a limited vocabulary. 

2. How to teach young children to describe things 
they have seen. 

8. How to teach them to reproduce narratives, 

4. How and when to offer grammatical corrections. 

5. How to cultivate the faculty of abstract thinking 
in arithmetic. 

6. How to begin the teaching of fractions in the low- 
est grade. 

7. How to teach pupils to make their own problems 
in arithmetic. 

8. How to induce quickness in abstract calculation. 

9. How to teach surfaces and lines from solids. 

10. Best and cheapest material for color teaching. 

11. Best ways of teaching facts about the weather, 
heat, cold, snow, frost, rain, clouds, fog, etc. 

12. Hints as to supplementary reading. 

13. Best ways of teaching prescribed reading lersons. 

14. How to teach hill, brook, island, etc., to the 
youngest. 

15. Questions whose answers involve the use of given 
prorouns, verbs, and prepositions. 

16. How to lead pupils to construct their own multi- 
plication tables. 

17. How to teach weights and measures objectively. 

18. Mixing colors; scales of colors ; prismatic order ; 
lines, tints, and shades, : 

19. Suggestive lessons in physiology and hygiene, 

20. Suggestive talks on sun, moon, and stars. 

21. Talks on the three kingdoms. 

22, Animals as yielders of food and clothing. 

28. Plants as yielders of food and clothing. 

24. Hints on teaching local geography. 

25. How to see a story in a picture. 

26. How to begin decimals. 

27. Arithmetical problems classified under the several 
forms of analysis. 

28. Best way of teaching reduction of fractions and of 
denominate numbers. 

29. Races of men—effects of climate on man. 

30. How to build in pupil’s mind, through reading and 
discussion, a general outline of early U. S. history. 





BAD OR BADLY. 





It is a question among people who desire to speak the 
English language correctly, whether in a given case 
they should use bad or badly. Those whoare not in the 
hard grip of rules, and like Antony, speak “right on” 
without fear or limitation say bad in such expressions 
as ‘the feels or looks bad,” while those who affect fine 
phrases and elegant terms, are equally addicted to badly, 
and consider that the correct form. 

Although there is some authority for the use of 
badly in the cases under discussion, the prevailing 
curtom among good writers and speakers is to say bad. 
To say one feels badly might mean that he was sinrply 
a bad feeler, whereas the plain reference is to his physi- 
cal or mental condition. In the sentence, ‘‘I wish to see 
you very badly,” the meaning may be, I wish to see you 
in a bad state of health. In such cases the form bad, is 
better. We say velvet feels smooth, not smoothly ; the 
house is painted green, not greenly. 

A general rule, which would cover most cases, would 
be this: With verbs of motion badly should be used; as, 
“He runs badly.” With verbs of rest, bad should be 
tused} as, ‘‘He seems or feels bad.” ‘ 

The growing tendency in the use or language, as in 





many other directions, is toward simtplicity, and away 


from the complex and stilted. When the meaning hag 
been expressed in clear, modern English, then the pep 
or tongue should stop, and then the “nap of equivoca. 
tion” will never be found in speech or composition, 





“ARE MODERN METHODS WEAK METHODS?” 

A complaint of the bad results of the “‘new educa- 
tion” comes from a teacher of an intermediate grade in 
this city. She says: ‘The children taught by the word. 
method in the lowest grade cannot read. They have 
learned certain sentences from charts, and have ac. 
quired the ability to memorize short sentences, and this 
passes for reading. This class of children, if started on 
the first two or three words of a lesson they have heard 
often enough to memorize, will readily ‘read’ some. 
times a whole page without looking on the book. This 
may be, and doubtless is, training the memory; but it is 
not teaching reading. I find that in addition to the 
new words, I must teach almost every word in every 
lesson, even to the simplest, the pupils often being un- 
able to distinguish, ‘this’ from ‘that,’ ‘when’ from 
‘then,’ etc. For one boy, I bought an old-fashioned a, 
b, e card, and requested an older sister to teach him his 
letters at home. He learned some of them, and there is 
a slight improvement in his reading. He is ten years 
old, and has been going to school five years.” 

The ‘‘new education” is simply education. Because false 
and unnatural methods were formerly designated by that 
term, we must use this distinguishing adjective. If 
this teacher’s training has been defective, it must at 
once be remedied, and by herself. In regard to the 
‘‘word-method” we would say, that a child does not 
conceive of a table by reasoning that it has certain 
parts and uses. He knows itis a table as soon as he 
sees it. The fact that it his Jegs, and is used for dining 
purposes does not trouble him, nor does he think of it 
until after he knows the table. Why, therefore, should 
he be introduced to the sign of the idea, by five abstract 
and meaningless sounds, t, a, b, l, e, before he learns the 
word asa whole? When we wish to show a child the 
picture of an animal he has never seen, as an elephant, 
do we show him separately the legs, the trunk, the 
tusks, the tail, and the body, and then, putting them 
together, inform him what animal has been thus con- 
structed? A written word is just as much the picture 
of an idea as a drawing is. The earliest language signs 
were pictures, 

As to the case of that ten-year-olé boy, we will not 
question the brightness or stupidity of the child. Of 
course he was intelligent, or else how could he so guickly 
“improve in his reading,’ after having Jearned his 
letters? The new methods are not .invented ones, 


| They are the results of growth in the right direction. 


Do we consider that the science of chemistry was 
invented? Is it not because men gradually came to 
see that certain elements displayed certain phenomena, 
and classified these phenomena, forming the science? 
Was the law of gravity “invented”? Was the art of 
music ‘‘invented”? No more has the ‘‘new education” 
been invented. 

Our correspondent also says : 

“Some of the word-method children would just as 
soon spell a word backward as any other way.’ Do 
these word-method children walk into school back- 
ward? Do they go to bed backward? Do they talk, 
beginning at the wrong end of the sentences? If s0, it 
will be perfectly natural for them to spell backward, 
not otherwise. 

After advocating arrangement of spelling books and 
lessons, according to what little regularities there are in 
our language, she concludes : 

“But we of this generation are so ‘wise in our own 
conceit’ that, because, perchance, we have discovered 
some things that might be improved in the educational 
views of our ancestors, we think we must invent new 
ways of doing everything ; and in our eyes to say that 
a method is old is equivalent to saying it is erroneous.” 

By no means, things new are not necessarily things 
good. There are some new things that are especially 
bad. The truth is what we are after. Some of the 
vital principles of the new education are as old 3 
Socrates; not very new, certainly. What we mean by 
new is true; we believe with old Chaucer, that *‘truth is 
the grandest thing a man can seek ;” we want it. We 
especially dislike to hear that anything is good and 
true, because somebody says so. Let us be convinced 
that the a, b, c, method of learning to read is the true 
method, and we will advocate it on every page of the 
JouRNaL, every month of the year. Let us have the 
argument. dtawn from coneurrent experience 44 
sound educational reasoning. 
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_‘The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the ms of those who practice them in both ungraded 


here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be, 





WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS. 


By Mrs. C. E. MELENEY, 
SQUARE TABLETS. 


In Froebel’s system of work for little children, he 
planned that they should deal with tangible representa- 
tions of points, lines, and planes, that these geometric 
ideas might have a real existence to the childish mind ; 
hence they could learn more readily about them. 
Seeds are given to the children to represent points; 
sticks to be used as lines, and flat wooden tablets to 
indicate planes. These tablets may be procured at any 
place where kindergarten supplies are found. They 
come in the form of squares, right-angled-isosceles 
triangles, or half squares divided diagonally, equilat- 
eral triangles, scalene triatgles and obtuse-angled 
triangles. The little squares are most familiar to the 
children, avd should be presented first. Those painted 
red on one side, and white on the other are bright and 
attractive. Give each of the children a little square tab- 
let, and lead them to notice the four square corners, and 
the four edges. Direct them to fit the tablets in the corners 
of the desks, or the corners of the window panes; let 
the children find all the square corners in the room. 
Show them that this little tablet is the shape of the 
ceiling or floor, if the room is square. Ask each child 
to call his tablet something, as the top of a table, the lid 
of a box, a flag-stone, etc. 

Two tablets may be given and placed side by side 
thus: 


A. ¢ 


QL 


This oblong form the children may describe, telling 
how long and how wide it is. Let them give it a name, 
asalong table. The relations that these little tablets 
may sustain to each other, is shown by moving one 
around the other, as the teacher may direct. 


Cc 


> NS | WN 
D2.’ 


Names may be given these forms, asa table, steps, a 
door, etc, 

With three the children may make a larger oblong, 
telling its dimensions. 

To lay the picture of a chair will delight the little 
children and lead to a conversation about the chairs, 
and their imaginary occupants. 
























































With three also, a triangular space may be enclosed, 
making a little form of symmetry, thus: 
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Let the children draw a 
picture of this form on 
their slates, adding lines 
to it according to their 
own tastes, but preserving 
the symmetry. 

Four squares may next 
be given to make an ob- 
long; require the children 
to give its dimensions, also 
let the children make a 
large square, and if the 
tablets are painted, the 
colors might be alternated 
and then ‘called & piece of 
batch-work, 
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Or this large square may be divided into two small 
oblongs, which the children will call doors, 

Five, six, and seven tablets may be used in the same 
way, by making some geometric form, some form 
representing an object or by enclosing space, etc. 

When the children are ready to take eight tablets, 
they will be pleased with the great variety of forms 
they can make from these squares. 

“Children make an oblong of three of your tablets, 
stretching from right to left. Make another oblong in 
just the same way, and place it right above the one you 
made first. Now, all put your finger on the upper left 
hand little square ; put another square just above the 
one you touched, and now another still. What have 
we made?” “A church.” “Yes, you could all tell by 
the steeple, couldn’t you? Point to it. Point to the 
roof; to where the door should be. What is the dour 
for? What is in the steeple? How does the bell go? 
What does it ring for?’ These and similar questions 
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will lead the children to enjoy the lesson, and encourage 
them to tell what they know about churches. The 
teacher may introduce a little exercise with the fingers. 
playing the game: ‘‘Here is the church and here is the 
steeple ; open the door and see all the people.” 

Forms of symmetry may be laid in great variety. 
developing a love for beauty in the child. The bright 
colors of the tablets will also make the forms attrac- 
tive, which being of two colors, may be varied by turn- 
ing the squares after they have once been placed ; for 
instance, if a form has been made, in which the center 
tablets are placed with the right side up, and these ar-. 
ranged about the center, show the white side ; direct the 
children to turn all the tablets, so that the colors will 
be reversed. A little series of forms may be made, de- 
veloping one from the other, by moving the four out- 
side tablets around the center, as seen below. 

The turning figures 2 and 4 may be called wind-mills 
or water-wheels, and the children may imitate the 
motion with their hands or arms; or, four children 
clasping each others’ right hands, and each with the 
left arm extended, may walk around imitating the 
motion of the wheel, at the same time singing : 














“See the water-wheel, how she goes 
While the water so briskly flows, 
Always turning freely ‘round, 





Never idle is she found.”’ 




















DIVISIONS OF TIME. 





A NUMBER DEVICE. 


Let the following be placed on the board : 

There are———months in a year. 

There are———weeks in a year. 

There are———days in a year. 

There are———days in a month. 

There are———days in a week. 

There are———hours in a day. 

There are———minutes in a hour. 

Begin by having the blanks filled properly, then pro- 
ceed to ask various questions. 

How many months in } of a year ? 

How many in 2} years? 

How many weeks in 3 years ? 

How many days in } a year ? 

How many days in 7 weeks ? 

How many hours in 4 days? 

How many hours does it take to make 3} weeks? etc., 
etc. 





A THOUGHT LESSON. 





Teacher. What is this, children ? 

Answer. A book. 

What can you see of it? 

The cover. 

What else can you see? 

. Edges of the leaves. 

What is on the leaves? 

. Words, sentences. 

What people do you think you can see inside 
when you look at it? 

(Tell them that your meaning here is “to see with the 
mind.”) 

A. The printer. 
study it. 

T. What things do you think you can see? 

A. Paper. Printing press. Ink. Book-store. 
Nortr.—Of course each teacher will get different an- 
swers, but the end to be attained is the same. 


ATTENTION IN READING. 


SPS PsbS 


The one who wroteit. Children who 








One method of securin;; attention in a reading class 
is as follows : 

Teacher informs the class that each one must be ready 
to begin immediately when his name is called, Stop 
the pupil who is reading in the midst of a sentence, and 
the next one named must be ready to go right on. All 
who pay attention will be able to do this readily. 





AN OUTLINE FQR STUDYING MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 





The following outline should be placed on the 
board as a whole, Two or three topics may’ be as- 
signed ata time. Before assigning the first lesson on 
this colony, the teacher should give a brief outline of its 
history, thus giving the pupils a bird’s-eye view, as it 
were, of the subject which they are to take up in detail. 
On completing the subject, a more complete sketch 
should be given, this time by the pupils. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
I. Two leading Settlements. 
1. Plymouth Colony. 
a. Landing of the Pilgrims. 
b. Character of Colonists. 
c. Sufferings. 
d. Treaty with Indians. 
e. Miles Standish. 
jf. Progress. 
g. Government. 
2. Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
a, The Grant. 
b. Settlements. 
ec. Character of the People. 
d. Religious Disturbance. 
a. Roger Williams. 
b. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. 
c. Harvard College. 
8. Union of the Colonies. 
4. Persecution of the Quakers, 
5. Navigation Act. 
6: King Philip’s War. 
a; Causes: 
b. Bvents. 
a Results. 
Royal Govettiment established. 








1. 
8. Sdletin Witchcraft. 
® Mébhéts dnd Customs! 
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“LANGUAGE. 


Opsect.—Difference between affirmation and nega- 
tion, 

Have class suggest five words of interrogation, or 
question-words. Put these in a column on board, leaving 
space at the right for two columns of answers, marking 
one negative, the other affirmative, or any words which 
yvu use in class to express the same. 

Have the questions first made up with words from the 
first column, and have these answered, first negatively, 
next affirmatively. For example : 

Which do you like? None, These. Where are you 
going? Nowhere. To school. When do you skate? 
Never. In winter. 

After the exercise is completed have the children 
copy it, with conrect punctuation marks, 





WRITING. 


Vary the usual method, which often becomes mono- 
tonous, by a lesson in the new fore-arm movement, if 
you do not already use that. 

When the children are all in position, the pen held by 
thumb, fore, and middle fingers, give the direa@ion that 
no ove must rest on any part of arm except near elbow, 
and on nails of third and little fingers bent under for 
this purpose. 

Let them copy something new, for a change, some 
verse which they will like, or a quotation which they 
will be glad to know, with author’s name. 

Tell them they may go ‘‘ skating,” this word suggest- 
iag the movement of the hand in writing, supported on 
the finger nails, as mentioned above. 

The fancy will please the children, and cause them to 
make great efforts to “‘skate” gracefully, or swiftly. 





AN EXERCISE IN IMAGINATION AND FORM. 





Note,—There has been previous drill on the cube— its 
sides, surface, edges, and corners. 

Ask each pupil to imagine a cube resting in any posi- 
tion. Then, to make sure that all are following, call 
upon individuals, thus : ‘‘ John, describe the cube you 
bave in mind,” ‘I am thinking of a ten-inch cube 
resting upon one face on my desk.” ‘‘Show me the 
position of the corners that touch thedesk. Now imag- 
ine the same cube raised up to the ceiling just above 
your head, with only one corner touching the ceiling.” 
‘Mary, describe yours.” ‘‘ A cube three feet long, with 
one edge resting on my desk.” ‘‘ How many corners 
touch the desk?’ ‘‘ Set it on the floor and let it rest on 
one face.” ‘‘Henry, yours.” ‘A five-inch cube, with 
one corner touching the floor.” ‘Hold it up midway 
between your head and the ceiling.” 
thirteen-inch cube, two feet from the ceiling, just above 
the stove.” Another bas in mind a four-foot cube out on 
the play-ground. Place it beside the teacher’s desk, and 
point out all its corners. Let another point out the 
corners of a cube resting on the floor, and the others 
tell whether it rests on a corner, an edge, or a face. 
Such exercises may be extended indefinitely. 


AN INTERPRETATION LESSON. 








FOR A PRIMARY CLASS, 


Take the selection from Mother Goose beginning, 
** Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” 

Ask the class if they can think what that may be 
taken to mean, beginning with ‘ Four-and-twenty.” 
What do they know of the number “ twenty-four?” 
Lead them by questions to tell you, or else tell them 
that ‘‘four-and-twenty blackbirds” may represent the 
hours of a day. 

Tell them that the “pie” can represent the space be- 
tween earth and sky, which you can call “ crusts,” 

Let them do the rest of the interpretation, if they can, 
guiding them by judicious questions : 

‘* When the pie was opened ?” 

** When day breaks.” 

“ The king.” Question, ‘‘ What is called king of day ?” 

A. ‘* The sun.” 

** Counting out money?” 

“The gelden sunshine.” 

‘The queen.” Q. “ What is ‘ queen of night’ ?” “ The 
moon.” 

“The maid in the garden” is Aurora, goddess of 
dawn. (They will have to be told this.) 

“*Up jumped a little bird and nipped off her nose,” is 

the first hour, for the dawn disappears when the sun 
7186S. : 


** George.” “AL 





SPELLING REVIEW. 





There should be as many words as there are pupils to 
spell. Have the words written out on slips of paper, 
and the books being put away, give one paper to each 
pupil. In beginning direct one to give out his word to 
some one else. 

Teacher. ‘‘ Charlie, begin, please.” 

Charlie steps to front of room and says: ‘I call on 
Edgar to spell ‘library.’” 

If Edgar spells it correctly, Charlie goes to bis seat, 
leaving the slip on the teacher’s desk ; but if there is a 
mistake he gives the paper to Edgar. 

In either case Edgar then comes forward with his own 
slip, calls on another, and acts as Charlie did. Each 
one who gives out a word must judge whether it is 
right. If he judge wrongly, he must retain the slip. 
When the exercise is completed, those who still retain 
slips must rise as called, and call on some one to spell the 
words correctly. This will be hard for their pride, and 
lead to the greatest efforts to avoid getting slips. 





CALISTHENICS. 





In an exercise consisting of a certain number of 
groups, have each one stop as soon as he makes a 
mistake, and remain standing until all are through. 

By this rule, the children are inspired to greater ef- 
fort, and if it be kept up day after day, with the same 
exercise, they will soon be perfect, as a class, in that 
exercise. 

When such perfection is gained, let the first line 
begin, the second line coming in when the first line has 
finished group No. 1, etc., as the various parts in a 
round begin one after another. This is not for effect, 
for they will present a mixed appearance, but it is excel- 
lent drill because it teaches each to attend to what he is 
doing. 





THE WORM. 

SPECIMEN.—Common earth-worm in dish of water. 
I. Shape,—long, cylindrical. 

II, Construction. 
a. Segments of body. 
b. Divisions of body. 
1, Anterior portion. 
2. Clitellum, or saddle, 
3. Posterior portion. 
¢e. Skin. 
1. Outer, composed of horn-like substance. 
2. Hypodermis. 
Transparent. 
Cellular. 
3. Setae, 
d, Organs. 
1. Intestine. 
2. Pseudhaemal, or blood vessel, 
3. Nerve cord. 

Place synopsis on board, and elaborate in a talk to the 
class. A diagrara of the worm and its organs may also 
be copied on board, so that the different parts can be 
pointed out. 





A RECITATION DEVICE. 


Send five or ten pupils to board, and have those in 
their seats give out work in succession to those at the 
board. If in the four primary rules, have number one 
give an example in addition ; number two, one in sub- 
traction, andsoon If in byt the first two rules, have 
examples given alternately in each of these. 

As each one is done at the board, the pupil who gave 
out should criticise the work. 

After a short time those at the board can go to their 
seat and others may take their places, if the time for rec- 
itation has not gone. 





BEGINNING A SINGING LESSON. 





OsJEcT.—To insure an enthusiastic and harmonious 
beginning of a lesson in music. 
Give the pitch, asking the class to give keynote. 

. When this has been struck, have them sound the ma- 
jor chord, dividing the class into three parts, euch part 
singing One note. 

Then, beginning at one end of class, sing the scale 
rapidly, the first pupil singing do, the sécond re, and so 
on. If the last note be one in the middle of the scale 
the whole class. must. finish it to si, then the-fall chord, 





do, mi, sol, do, may be sounded by the class, 


THE STUDY OF A STATE. 


MAINE. 

OxssecT.—To give pupils a picture of the state and its 
prominent features before presenting the facts of the 
text-book. . 

Draw from memory a fairly accurate map on the 
board. Details of coast line nee) not be absolutely per- 
fect, the main idea being to picture to the class an ap- 
proximately correct form of the state. 

‘‘ How many can tell what state this is?’ Possibly 
some one can (though this is the class’s first introduc- 
tion to it), and he will be proud to tell the rest. 

Tell them what waters lie on its coast. Other bound- 
aries may be left until the group of New England 
states is completed, one by one, when they can be put 
together as a whole. 

Rivers and mountains should then be drawn and 
named, the pupils at the same time drawing on slates 
what is being put on the board. 

Inquire for the capital and its location, if anyone 
knows, then other important cities. Request the child- 
ren to be ready to do all this from memory at the next 
lesson, some at the board, the rest on their slates, with 
a hint that you will be on the lookout forthe best maps, 
te commend them. Following the map-drawing from 
memory, may come lessons on the details in text-books, 
concerning Maine, its productions, resources, govern- 
ment, etc. 





EASY SCIENCE. 

Oxssect.—To teach that air has weight, or exerts pres- 
sure. 

EXPERIMENT 1.—Place a burning piece of paper in a 
saucer. Invert atumbler over it. If water is poured 
in the saucer, it will rise in the glass. 

Explain what is meant by the air becoming rarefied. 

QUESTION.— What effect had the heat on the air in the 
glass? “What was pressing on the water outside of the 
tumbler? Was there an equal pressure inside the 
tumbler? What was the result? 

EXPERIMENT 2.—To illustrate the same principle, use 
a common squirt-gun, or syringe. 

QUESTION.— When we raise the piston, what is done 
with the air in the tube? Is there any pressure then 
on the water under the mouth of the tube? Is there 
pressure outside the tube? What is the result? 

Suck water through a straw and call for explanation. 

Make a drawing of a pump on the board, and explain 
its action. 

Explain that breathing is simply caused by raising the 
muscles, forming a vacuum, and the pressure of the out- 
side air forces it into the lungs. 

ConcLusion.—Have pupils write, ‘‘ Air exerts pressure 
in all directions.” —HERMAN F. HEGNER. 





DICTIONARY STUDY. 





ADVANCED GRADE. 
(For Reading Classes.) 


On giving out a lesson, select a certain paragraph in 
it, and ten or more words in the paragraph which shall 
be defined in class the next day. Have the defining 
done when the appointed paragraph is reached. 

Children define largely by means of synonyms, and 
they will be interested to read the section, putting syn- 
onyms, or phrases, in place of the words to be defined. 
Teach them to have a pride in being as independent of 
the dictionary as possible, thinking out meanings for 
themselves; but have them look words up whenever 
they are not sure of those meanings. 


4 





A JOURNEY. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

Give the class a short time to prepare for “starting 
on a journey,” from one place, as Philadelphia, to 
azother, as New Orleans. (This is an exercise for re- 
view.) Have them choose whether they will go by land 
or water—if it be possible to go either way—and have 
them start with freight ur a catgo, stop at two places on 
the way, and bring back another load of gouds. 

When the time is up, have them write short account 
of it, and then read what h:'s been written. Some may 
write on the board, or perhaps it will be well to have 
oral descriptions of the journeys. 








Make the memory a store-house, not a lumber room, 
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Vol. XXXIV., No. 17. 
"ss COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME ! 


Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 1844. Sir. Geo. Jos E.vry 1ese. 
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1. Come, ye thankful pega come, Raise thesong of Harvest-Home! All is safe-ly gathered in, 
2. What is earth but ‘sown field, Fruit un-to Hispraiseto yield? Wheat and tares therein are sown, 
$8. For weknowthatThouwiltcome,And wilt take Thy peo-ple home; From Thy field wilt purge a- way 
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Ere the winter storms begin; God our Maker,doth provide, Forourwantsto besupplied; Cometo God’s own 

Un - to joy or sorrow grown; Ripening witha wondrous pow’r, Till the fi-nal Harvest-hour: Grant,O Lord of 

All that doth offend, that day; And Thine angels chargeatlast In thefirethetaresto cast, But the fruit-ful 
ia ! 
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4 Come then, Lord of mercy, come, 
Bid us sing Thy Harvest-Home! 








et. eee , rz 
tem - le,come; Raisethe song of Harvest-Home! Let Thy saints be gathered =, 
life, that we Ho - ly grain and pure may be. Free from sorrow, free from sin; 
ears to store In Thy gar-ner ev - er-more. A - men. All upon the golden floor 
' 


Praising Thee for evermore, 
Come, with thousand angels, 
Bid us sing Thy Harvest-Ho 











From *“* Hymns of Praise,” by permission of Biglow & Main. 





PICTURE STORIES. 









THE_EVOLUTION OF A CHICKEN. 




















These outline drawings by Pror. Go. E. Lrrrie, of Washing- 
‘on, D. C., the well4cnown institute lecturer, will afferd many 

just the material they want for blackboard illustrations. 
They can easily be drawn, and will give the basis for many cxy 





AUTUMN LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF POETRY, 





There is no color in the world, 
No lonely tint on hill or plain ; 
The summer’s golden sails are furled, 
And sadly falls the autumn rain. 
—CELIA THAXTER. 





Has, any one seen a lost summer, 
Strange, stolen, or otherwise gone, 
First missed when the leaves of September, 
Turned, showed us a frost-graven dawn? 
And now she has hidden in frolic 
Beneath the low-lying, bright leaves, 
Has anyone seen a Jost summer 
A-field with the banded coin-sheaves ? 
—Mrs. E. BEErs. 





Who said November’s face was grim ? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wocd-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore, so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet ! 
There never was a month so sweet. 
—Lucy LaRcom. 





Stern November drives a-field, 
And his train-band bugles’ call 
Sweeps the forest's airy hall ; 

All bis bannered hosts of air 
Charge across the meadow bare, 
Hungering in their angered mood 


Over many a barren rood. 
—JAMES RILEY. 





Next, November, limping, battered, 
Blinded in a whirl of leaf ; 
Worn of want, and travel-tattered, 
Next, November, limping, battered ; 
Now the goodly ships are shattered, 
Far at sea, on rock and reef. 
—HeEnryY Austin Dopson.—The Masque of the Months. 


Wrapped in his sad-colored cloak, the Day, like a Puri- 
tan standeth 


Stern in the joyJess fields, rebuking the lingering color— 
dying hectic of leaves. 
—BAYARD TaYLor.—A November Pastoral. 


Autumn's sigbing, 
Moaning, dying, 
Clouds are flying 

On like steeds ; 
While their shadows 
O’er the meadows 
Walk like widows 

Decked in weeds, 

—THOMAS BUCHANAN REaD. 





It was a soft November eve, and a faint yellow dye, 

Pale as a winter primrose, tinged the murgin of the sky; 

White leaves, like brown-winged butterflies, came eddy- 
ing from the oak 

And spiral shafts of purest blue curled up of cottage 


smoke. 
—EDWARD CAPEN.—A November Scene. 





Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that late- 
ly sprang and stood 

In brighter light, and softer airs. a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas ! they all are in their graves, the geutle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lonely beds, with the fair and good of 

ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November 

rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 


again. 
-—-THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS.—Bryant. 





So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at nigh, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and Jies down to pleasant dreams. 








at stories, both written gad oral. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

Hon. Benjamin H. Brewster has sold his law libhary of some 
8,000 volumes to the University of Pennsylvania, and it will be 
put in place as a memorial of the late George Biddle, whose 
father is a professor in the University. 


‘The total average daily attendance at the schools of Liverpool, 
including orphanages and ragged schools, is 91,561. Of this 
attendance 33,497 is credited to Anglican s: hools, 24,055 to board 
schools, and 22,270 to Catholic schools. . 


The universities of Indiana are baving a“ boom.” De Pauw 
reports 600 students. TheState University starts with 40 seniors, 
over 100 freshmen, and other classes large in proportion. 

The Southern California University has just received a gift of 
$600,000. Its property is valued at $3,500,000. 

Mrs. helen Hunt Jackson is to have her noble work in behalf of 
the Indians suitably commemorated by the crection at Santa Fe, 
N. M., of what is to be known as the Ramona Indian Girls’ 
School, which will accommodate 150 pupils. 


A meeting of college undergraduates has been held in New 
York to take steps for the formation of a college Christian union. 

Senator Stanford's gift is said in round nuwbers to amount to 
$20,000,000, of which not Icss than $8,000,000 is the present value. 
and the $20,000,000 seems to be almost within the grasp of his 
owu generation. He has given 83,000 acres of land not ex- 
celled in California, and probably in the world, for fertility and 
development in the near future. , 

Chief Justice Waite, at the age of seventy-two, is the most ener- 
getic member of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 


One of the brightest looking little schoolboys in Washington is 
a son of a secretary of the Chinese Legation. The young man- 
darin wears a magnificent costume, Oriental in character, nnd 
with his school-buvoks under his arm ferms a striking and inter- 
esting picture. 

The legislature of Pennsy!vania has this year added half a mil- 
lion dollars to the annual appropriation for the common schools, 
so that the school districts will get fifty per cent. mcre money 
from the state than heretofore. 

A state university for colored people is to be built in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The city has given $5,000 and three acres of land 
to the institution. 

The Student, of Tokio, Japan, says that a lady in New York has 
made a donation of $100,000 for establishing a echool for the 
higher education of young women. 








THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

William O’Brien was consigned to Tullamore jail, where he 
gave notice to the governor of the jail that he would refuse to 
wear prison garb, do menial offices, or associate with criminals. 

The statue of Leif Erickson, discoverer of the American conti- 
nent, A. D., 1000, was unveiled at the entrance of the new Back 
Bay Park, Boston. 

The Truro Cathedral, the first one built in England by the 
established church since the Reformation, has been opened. 

The Zulus show a war-like disposition, and more trouble with 
them is feared. J 

It has transpired that many atrocious crimes have been com- 
mitted in the wilds of Wisconsin in which women were the vic- 
tims. 


The suit of the Kansas Pacific bondholders against Jay Gould 
has been discontinued. Jay Gould and family have gone to 
Europe. 4 

There was an increase of $2,461,162 in internal revenue receipts 
during the past quarter. 

Rev. A. Leonard, of Atchison, and Rev. J. 8. Johnson, of 
Mobile, have been elected bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. 


Some portions of Ohio and Jndiana have been suffering from a 
water famine. 

A vessel named the “ Vernon” was wrecked on Lake Michigan, 
and many persons were drowned. 

Rev. Andrew Luce was taken sick in a church at Largo, Ind., 
and died a balf hour later. 

A dynamite package sent to the house of Mr. Wechsler, a 
Brooklyn merchant, exploded and seriously injured several mem- 
bers of the family. 

The gallows for the execution of the Chicago anarchists has 
been erected. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has increased the tele- 
graph rates. 

It is reported that a number of Italians, fresh from the cholera 
districts of Sicily, have arrived in Chicago. 

A large number of Arizona Indians have left their farms in the 
San Pedro Valley on account of persecutions from the whites. 

It is reported that Secretary Lamar will be appointed a Sucreme 
Court judge, and that there will be several other changes in the 
cabin ~ 

A member of the junior class at Amherst College has been 
expelled for instigating a cane rush. 

President Grevy has announed his determination to resign if 
the imputed connection of his son-in-law with tbe traffic in deco- 
rations is made the subject of legislative ioyestigation. 

Earl Spencer in a recent speech said that the Paruellivcs bad no 
greater enemies than the dynamiters. 

Rear-Admiral Nicholson, who fought through the Mexican and 
Civil wars, died recently. : 

The acting secretary of the treasury has designated the United 
States National Bank of New York to be a depository for public 
moneys. , 

A new malignant growth has been discovered in the throat of 
the Crown Prince of Germany. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla cures catarrh by purifythy the blood and 
butiding up the system, [Take it row. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


To ouR STATE CORRESPONDENTS.— The notes that we now have 
on hand are appearing as fast as we can get them in, but the 
pressure is very great. Several times lately, the educational 
notes have been nearly or quite crowded out by reports, etc., and 
this is the reason for the apparent neglect of some states. We 
appreciate the kindness of our various correspondents, and, if 
they will bear with us a little, their news items shall all appear. 
Attention to the following points will aid us very materially in 
arranging the notes: 

Put each item in a paragraph by itself. 

Do not abbreviate names of institutions. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 








CALIFORNIA. 


The Wilson school at Pasadena is filled to overflowing. Appli- 
cations are pouring in constantly, and many can only be accom- 
modated when vacancies occur. Mr. E. T. Pierce, the principal, 
is also superintendent of schools. Last summer he traveled 
through the East, attending the summer schools in session there. 
and adding much to his already Jarge experience. 

The following teachers are assistants in the Wilson school : Mrs. 
Theo. Coleman, second grade; Mrs. Pierce, Miss Anderson, Miss 
Vore, Miss Luella Duncan, Miss McNair, Miss Laura Duncan, Miss 
Curtis, and Miss McCleave. The Monk Hill schoo] is under the 
charge of Miss Carrie Hill, assisted by Miss Lillie Duncan. Miss 
Smith has the Fair Oaks avenue rooms. The Colorado street pri- 
mary is under the charge of Miss Lillian Baird. 

In order that schools may be equipped and kept up, proposition 
has been made to issue bonds for $50,000 for school purposes. 


COLORADU. 

Supt. Artemus Walters, of Custer county, has issued in pam- 
phiet form a“ Summary of the Public Schools” of his county. 
We glean: Schoo! population, 1,093; enrolled in school, 931; 
teachers employed at one time, 28; cost per month foreach pupil, 
based on every day’s attendance, $4.00. 

W. W. Remington, of Fort Collins, is an indeptndent candidat, 
for the county superintendency in Larimer county. He should 
be elected. 

The county superintendency loses one of its most efficient 
members in the voluntary retirement of Supt. W. H. McCreary. of 
Larimer county. In his office, in the field, in teachers’ associa- 
tions, in the state association, he 1s a royal worker. 

J. H. Matthews continues to manage the Castle Rock schools to 
the supreme satisfaction of all interested parties. Co. Supt. 
Cooke, of Weid county, holds three diplomas. [le is not only 
scholarly, but a vigorous worker, as his unanimous renomination 
attests. 

J.J, Brummitt is principal of the Glenwood Springs school. 
He has two assistants. 

Aspen has eight teachers besides the principal. 

A laboratory is being furnished for use of the high school in dis- 
trict 20 of Pueblo—this paragraphist’s domain—and nine micro- 
scropes have been ordered from R. & J. Beck, London, through 
the American agent, W. H. Walmsley, Philadelphia. 

Rk. W. Corwin, M. D.—a graduate of Cornell University, and 
of medical department of Michigan Universit y—wil! have charge 
of the course in microscopy. 


State Correspondent. Pueblo. Sopr. F. B. GAUL. 


INDIANA, 


The annual session of the Steuben County Teachers’ Institute 
will be held at Angola for five days, commencing November 7. 
The instructors are President Parsons, of the State Normal 
School, Mies T. J. Crocker, Dr. W. O. Pierce, and Mr. Alexander 
Forbes. 

A meeting of the school superintendents of Southern Illinois, 
Southern Indiana, and Northern Kentucky, has recently closed a 
two-days’ session at Jeffersonville, in this state. A goodly num- 
ber were in attendance, and the meeting was full of interest. 


Prof. R A. Ogg, principal of the New Albany high school, has 
resigned to accept the superintendency of the public schools of 
Greencastie, Ind. Prof. J. P. Funk, of Corydon, succeeds Prof. 
Ogg here. Mr. James Baldwin, Supt. of Greencastie schools, 
resigned to accept a position with Harper & Bros., of New York. 

The Indiana State Teachers’ Association will bold its next meet- 
ing December 28, 29, and 30, at Plymouth Church, Indianapolis. 
An eminent popular lecturer is to give the annual address on that 
occasion. 

The Reading Circle work this year is upon “ Sully’s Teachers’ 
Sand.Book of Psychology,” and “ Hale’s Lights of Two Centu- 
ries.” A large per cent, of the teachers have taken up the work 
this year. 

De Pauw University opened this year with nearly six hundred 
students—the largest enro!imert in its bistory. 

Tbe county superintendents in convention recently declared in 
favor of compulsory attendance at school, and recommended 
tbat our next legislature give us a law of this character. 

The county institutes in this state are under the control of the 
county superintendents, each for his county. The state author- 
izes $50 to be drawn from the county treasury, provided an 
enrollment of fifty teachers is secured ;and with this money, one 
or two teachers are employed to give instruction for one week. 

The superintendents’ convention for Southern Indiana, North- 
ern Kentucky, and Southeastern Illinois, met at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., Oct. 21 and 22. 

At St. Joseph county fair premiums were offered for eighty-one 
different phases of school work—a first and second prize for each. 
New Albany. State Correspondent. Joun R. WEATHERS. 
KANSAS, 

Roos county teachers have adopted a uniform program for 
the district schools. 

Supt. John MacDonald, of Shawnee county, lectured through- 
out the state during the summer against the present s¢hoo! dis- 
trict system of the state. He conducts an educational Golumn in 
the Topeka Daily Capital. 

Kingman county hus recently voted county tmiformity of 
school books: 

Ottawa University bas an attendance of 100; 
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The Rice county Teachers’ Institute was held in Furibauit 
in October, the directors being Mr. J.T. McCleary. of the Ma 
Normal School, Mr. C. W. G. Hyde, of the St. Cloud y 
School, and Mrs. Jaques, of Minneapolis. The chief feature 
the meetings was a recitation each day by a class from 
department ot the Faribault schools, conducted by the teacher iy 
the usual manner, after which criticisme, discussions, and 
tions were 1n order. CORRESPONDEy?, 





NEW YORK. 
County institutes have been, or will be held as follows: 


Dats. PLACE. Conpuctor. Asst. Connuct, 
Oct. 31, Angelica, L. H. Stout. 
Oct. 31, Belmont. 8. H. Albro. 
Nov. 7, Little voter. 8. HH. Albro, Prof. A. P. Chapip 
Nov. 14, Hoosick is, Dr. J. H. French. 
Nov. 21, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 


The People of Sayville, L. I., have voted an appropriation o 
$15,000 for a new school building. 

Amityville’s school building is too small tc accommodate the 
pupils of its school, and the trustees have been directed to pre. 
pare plans for its enlargement. One hundred and forty pup, 
were enrolled during the firet week of school. 

The Teachers’ Institute of the first district of Wayne county 
was held at Lyons a few weeks ago. Addresses were given op 
school topics by John H. French, LL. D., Jas. M. Cassity, pp. 
D., Prof. Watkins, Prof. Havens, and other well known edy. 
cators. 

The Lewis County Teachers’ Institute was held Oct. 17-2), 
at Lowville, Prof. C. T. Barnes being the conductor, and pr, 
Jas, H. Hoose ard Dr. Mary V. Lee, the assistant conductor, 
There were lectures and discussions on various interesting ang 
important topics. 

NEW JERSEY. 

An addition to Glenwood Halli at Matawan has recently been 
dedicated. An address was made by Ex-Gov. Joseph D. Bedle, 
who graduated from the institute fifty years ago. President 
Frederick 8. Fish of the Senate, speaker Dr. Baird of the Assem. 
bly, and other prominent persons were present. 

Prof. Lansing an instructor in the Hertzog Dutch Refo med 
Theological Seminary, at New Brunswick, has returned from, 
tour of the Holy Land. He has secured an ancient parchment 
scroll of the Pentateuch, written in Hebrew, besides many old 

The teachers of Orange held an interesting meeting recently, 
Miss Lillie Morehouse gave a lesson in clay modeling to sixteen 
of her scholars. Remarks upon the subject were made by Mn. 
Anna 8. Vermilye,teacher of industrial drawing. 

Six evening schools for general instruction and an evening 
drawing school have been opened in Newark and will continue 
five months. 

In Marquand chapel at Princeton recently, John Newton For- 
man was ordained to the ministry. He graduated from the 
theological seminary in 1887 with high honor. Mr. Forman goes 
to India as the representative of the college students, $1,60 
having been pledged for this purpose. Before going to India 
Mr. Forman will visit the principal uciversities of Europe for 
the purpose of arousing missionary enthusiasm there. 

Clarence 8, Giffin,a nephew of William M. Giffin, of Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed principal of one of the Paterson public 
schools. Mr. Griffin graduated with honors from the St. Law- 
rence University at Canton, this state, class of ‘86. ‘When an 
undergraduate he had charge of two different schools filling his 
positions with perfect satisfaction to the patrons. We expect to 
hear from Mr. Giffin in the future. 

NEVADA. 


Miss Nellie M. Ash has charge of the public school located in 
Mill City. She is a self-made teacher, and is in demand because 
of her ability in her profession. 

Mr. N. F. Smith has been elected principal of the public schools 
in Winnemucca. He holds also the responsible position of deputy 
school superintendent, in Humboldt county. Mr. Smith received 
norma! training in the schools of Indiana and has introduced some 
very successful) methods in his schools. He is accorded the hearty 
co-operation and high esteem of all the educational men in the 
state, and is a member of the Humboldt county board of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. L. F. Herrod, principal of the public schools in Paradise 
Valley, bas devoted hislife to education. Mr. Herrod has three 
times served as principal of the Paradise svhools, and the patrons 
seem unwilling to part with him and his able assistant, Miss Hat- 
tie Gilbert. Mr.Herrod is an associate member of the local county 
board of examiners. He was, foraterm of years, a student at 
the California State Normal school, located at San Jose. 

Prof. N.. A. Hummel,who has been for the past five consecutive 
years principal of the public schools in Wadsworth. Washoe Co., 
isone of the most prominent and promising educators on the 
Pacific Coast. Though young in years, Mr. Hummel has proved 
by his advanced and practical ideas in educational matters, that 
he has been fitted by nature for the important position he holds. 


NEBRASKA. 

A little paper, The Franklin Academy Mirror, is published 
monthly at Franklin by the institution bearing that name, and 
devoted to the interests of the academy. This school is co-educt- 
tional, and was founded in 1881. It is now filled to overflowing, 
and new buildings are needed. C. H. Dye, A. M., the principal, 
has completed one year’s successful work, and has entered upon 
the second. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Washington county institute held at Washington, October 
24.28, in attendance and interest, ranked among the very best in 
thestate. The principal instructors were Superintendent Balliet, 
of Reading; Professor Frye, of Mass., Superintendent Jones, of 
Erie; Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. Moffat, of Washington College, #04 
Professor Little of Washington, D.C. Superintendent Spindler 
has gained a wide reputation as an institute manager. 


The thirty-tbhird annual meeting of the Montgomery County 


Teachers’ Institute was held at Norristown, Oct. 31-Nov. 4. Tbe. 


instructors were Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Dr. Chas. H. Verrill. 

Fratiklin, N. ¥.{ Prof. A. Thos. Smith: Prof. A, D. Eisenhower 

Noftriétown; Profeeser Welch, Prof.’G. M. Phillips, Dt. Thomas J. 
Professor Rédway, Prof. C. B. béari, aud others; 

Deputy State Superintendent Houck was tiie 
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TEXAS. : 

The Houston teachers bave added some fifty volumes to their 
library of pcdagogics. 

our University is certainly fortunate in having such a proctor 
as Judge J. B. Clarke, formerly of Bonbam. He will be one of 
the program at the state convention at Ft. Worth next June. 

Miss Susette Cooke, fornierly a student at Wellesley, bas charge 
of the seventh grade of the Tyter schools this year. The Tyler 
poard has authorized Supt. Pennybacker to invest $400 in addi- 
tional apparatus for work in tbe natura! sciences ; he is also to 
have $50 worth of new books for the library. 

The Corsicana board has increased the salary of teachers in all 
the grades. There are among their new teachers Miss Ella Miller. 
Mrs. A. W. Buckley, Messrs. I. N. Spann and J. H. Bates. 

Hitherto children moving from one town to another after July 
1 were not entitled to free tuition for that year: this has now 
been changed, much to the relief of both parents and superin- 
tendents. : 

The standard for first and second grade certificates has been 
raised. The second grade demands proficiency in the common 
branches. The first grade requires, in addition to these branches, 
elementary algebra and geometry, physics and physiology. A 
strong effort is being made to rigidly enforce this law. 

The Waco schools opened with nearly 700 pupils. Supt. Galla- 
gher expects 300 more as soon as the new building is completed. 

Miss Arta B. Nulifbers, of Austin, has been promoted to the 
supervisorship of all the primary grades in the city. 





THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

This was beli at High School Hall, Nashua, October 27, 28, 
and 29. 

Atthe op: ning session, Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, gave an 
address on ** Charac’er Building.” As the state correspondent was 
unable to be present an abstract can not be given, but those 
bearing it spoke highly:of it. 

Friday moroing, October 28, Miss Ella M. Hersey, of Franklin 
Falls, read apaper on “Spelling.” This was followed by a dis- 
evssion on the subject by State Superintendent Patterson, 
Superintendent Buck, of Manchester, Principal Barlow, of West 
Lebanon, and otbers. 

Prof. Robinson of Bowdoin College, then gave an interesting 
account of ** Recent Progressin Science.”” In the afternoon, in 
the higher section, Prof. Lord of Dartmouth College, spoke upon 
“ Toe kind of College Preparatory Work Needed.” 

Prof. Barlow then spoke upon “Drawing and Painting,”’ 
illustrating on the board that children’s drawings showed some 
characterist.c of the object drawn. 

After this, Prin, L. 8. Hastings, of Claremont, and H. 8. Robert:, 
of Warner, discussed “‘ The Best Course of Study for our High 
Schools.” 

In the lower section, Mra. Huntley had a very interesting 
class in reading. ‘This was followed by pract cal papers upon 
“ Reading in the First and Second Years,” by Miss Sarah E. Har- 
rington and Viss Ellen S. Mitchell, Franklin. 

Miss Lucia E. Esty,of Manchester, then read a paper showing 
the “ Relative Value of Pictorial Illustrations in Primary Teacb- 
ing.” 

In the evening Superintendent E. E. White, of Cincinnati, gave 
an irspiring address upon “School Punishment.” It was very 
helpful and suggestive. He considered that three ends were to be 
attained by punishment: first,reforming the wrong-doer: or better, 
preventing wrong-doing ; second, deterring others from wrong- 
doing; third, condemning wrong-doing. In considering the 
nature of punishment, more depends upon its certainity than 
upon its severity. It should be proportioned to the offense, and 
shou d be kind, not vindictive. Punishment should be natural, 
not arbitrary or artificia!; in other wdtds, it should follow offen- 
ses as a consequence. Both schools and family are mcving 
toward forfeiture of privileges as a consequence of offenses. 
When there is rebellion against rightful authority or punishment 
given, then there is time for force. This may be used in tw> 
ways, either by suspension or expulsion, or by subduing without 
expulsion. The latter sometimes is the only right way. Right 
thinking condemns a blow on the head or personal indignities, 
We want increasing reverence for a little child. 

On Saturday, Professor Geo. E. Crafts,of Nasbua,bad an admir- 
able class exercise in singing. i 

The exercises of the morning closed by a comprehensive paper 
on “The Plsce of Manual Training in a System of Public 
Schools,” by Miss |. B. Fay, of Springfie.\d, Mass. She outlined a 
course of study in drawing and sewing, an! advocated the mak- 
ing of the articles drawn. She illustrated her ideas by articles 
made by the children,designs cut from colored paper, card-board 
work, paper an4 clay models, work bags, car and rails, and even 
& monument cut from paraffine. 

Principal L. 8. Hastic gs, of Claremont, was elected president of 


the association. r 
EvuEen A. FOLGER, 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


A OLASS IN TONIC SOL-PA. 


Mr. Theodore F. Seward has a class of about fifty teachers, 
organists, and choir singers, who meet every Friday pight at 330 
West 43rd street, to study Tonic Sol-Fa. One enthusiastic organ- 
ist comes over from Brooklyn and brings his choir with him. 

last Friday night the “Correspondent” strayed in and wit- 
nessed the exercises. Instead of the old familiar staff marked off 
on the board with its forty-nine‘possibilities for guessing, was a 
narrow, upright chart containing the initial letters of the seven 
musical syllables in vertical order. Pointing rapidly from one to 
another, Mr. Seward took the class over the four notes of the 
“dominant seventh ” chord in every possible order of succession. 
Then calling upon them to listen, he gave the sounds most pro- 
miscuously, and the class named them. 

It is this dill upon the sounds that gives the Tonic Sol-Fa stu- 
dents such readiness in singing music at sight. Besides this was a 
drill in time, a drill in the pronunciation of Words, and in the 
quantity and quality of the tone. 





“Bing ‘ah,’ said the leader, pointitig té “do-’ The “ab' | 


fame out very: loud and harsh, 


“ Yes, but that wasn’t exactly pleasant. Now sing ‘00’ to that 
note.” “Oo” was given full, round, and soft. “ You see it is 
impossible to produce a harsh tone when the vocal organs are 
placed to say ‘oo.’ Now beginning with’ oo’ glide to ‘ ob,’ and 
then to‘ah.’” The result was u very pleasant “ ab,” strong but 
pot harsb. 

This is simply an illustration of Mr. Seward’s readiness as a 
teacher. Two or three lessons under his direction will give one a 
pretty clear conception of the Tonic Sol-Fa metbod, and this once 
understood will make the teaching of vocal music one «f tbe 
easiest tasks in the schoo]- room. 


“ COLORADO.”—AT THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 








Th lecture before the Academy of Science, Monday night 
was on Western Colorado,—i's scenery, geology, rescurces and 
future, by Dr. John 8. Newberry. The speaker spent several 
weeks last summer in exploring this part of Colorado and is quite 
enthusiastic over his discoveries. He thinks it is more worthy the 
title of * Switzerland of America,” than any other portion of the 
United States, besides having the finest area of coal in the world. 
He says: ‘‘ The quantity and variety of the coal in this region is 
very great but it is of recent formaticn and therefore not quite so 
ureful as that of the carboniferous age. Some of the varieties 
when stored aay for a short time “ slack “ like lime and become 
valueless. One kind when thrown on the fire splits open and 
burns /ike hickory wood. “Altogether,”” Dr. Newberry says, “ this 
region is enough to, make a coal man’s beart glad, especially if he 
owns some of it.” Having been at one time intcrested in coal 
mines bimself, Dr. Newberry saw a great deal in these new coal 
fields of Colorado and while he, perhaps, did not succeed in mak- 
ing his audience feel, as be says he once did, “tbat there was 
nothing in the wor'd more beautiful than a huge lump of pure 
coal,” he told them enough to cause them to look with new inter- 
est upon that indispensable vegcetab] substance. 

Among the vivid descriptions given was one of the burned dis- 
tricts where the Utes in their anger set fire to the forests and 
burned off thousa ds of acres. The blackened trees, reduced 
almost to charcoal are still standing, even to their twigs through 
which the wind whistles with a weird, y, and lanchol 
sound, It is a most desolate region, and journeying through it is 
very difficult indeed. A whole day is sometimes consumed in 
going five miles. 

Another pecul'ar feature are the strips of ground covered with 
aspeps, marking the paths of some furious snow-elide. The snow 
from the upper heights comes tearing down into a forest witha 
force that eweeps everything away. Afterward the aspens 
spring up all along the path the snow-slide has cut and their deli- 
cate green, shading to olive brown, presents a striking contrast to 
the reddish-brown of the surrounding scrub oak. 

The lecture ended with some lantcrn views of Denver, George- 
town, Pueblo, the Garden of the gods, Manitou, and other places 
in Colorado. 








THE TEACHERS’ ANNUITY FUND. 





The regular meeting of the trustees of the Mutua! Benefit Asso- 
ciation was held last Thursday (October 27.) Thirty-nine new 
names were presented for admission, and several applications for 
annuities were turned over to the committee on annuities. 

The almost unperalieled growth of this association is a matter 
of great satisfaction to those who have been laboring so faith- 
fully for the past two years to make it a success. The member- 
ship now numbers over twelve hundred and fifty, and the treas- 
ury is in a condition to meet all the demands likely to be made 
upon it for some time to come. 

Last June the association passed its second birthday, the date at 
which it was to begin paying annuities. It had then in the treas- 
ury, after meeting all disbursements, $22,766. This permanent 
fucd has since been increased by a, very generous donation of 
$3,000, given by a gentleman who, upon being told the object of 
the association, banded over that amount on the spot without 
solicitation. He evidently had practical sympathy for the hard- 
working teachers of New York City. 

‘ E. L. Benepicr. 








LETTERS. 


Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL.—MR. STOKEs has a supreme art 
of misrepresenting by partial quotation. In your issue of 
September 3, I said: ‘There was nothing in his article of 
May 21 to indicate that he had reference to superinten- 
dence in claiming for high-class teachers a higher grade 
of qualification and efficiency.” I have again re-read the 
article alluded to and find ‘this to be strictly true. Mr. 
Stokes quotes to please himself and leads the unsuspecting 
reader to his own foregone conclusions. 

The “emphatic denial” to which Mr. Stokes refers is 
here repeated ; but, rather than lumber your columns with 
this profitless re-hash I will rely on the fair-minded reader 
to go back through the whole discussion or withhold judg- 
ment. In quoting my exact words, beginning, “Since the 
work,” etc., Mr. Stokes does me an esteemed favor, be- 
cause, tn the selected instance, they convey my exact 
meaning and no shadow of the limitation Mr. Stokes im- 
puted to them. 

Had he been less kind I could have freely forgiven him 
in consideration of the following, which I take from his 
last letter : ‘‘I read, admire, and thankfully apply the prin- 
ciples elaborated by Pestalozzi, Page, Parker, and others. 
They are masters.”” This ends the discussion, because 
these ‘‘masters” have decided for me in advance by earn- 
estly impressing upon the minds of pedagogical students 
the great delicacy and importance of the early work. Says 
Parker! “The teacher of the little beginnets should have 
the highest salary paid te any teacher of a single class.” 





What is meant by teaching without text-books? To 
what extent can this method. be carried ? A. B.S. 
It means being so thoroughly equipped for a leeson and 
so enthusiastic over its asm f that you can sbut your 
book, lay it aside, and give yourself entirely tothe business 
of teaching, not of hearing the recitation. Then you will 
not be trammeled by povens = ask the exact questions in 
the book, and by having to know if all the questions are 
answered verbatim sccording to the text. 

To just what extent Supeneing with text-books can be 
carried depends upon the furni:hing of the teacher’s mind. 
She should, if she lays the book aside, be master of the 
facts (for these, the text-book is always the basis), and, be- 
sides, have the power to present very clearly to her pupils 
not only these facts, but leading thoughts and questions 
on the subject which shal) arouse and develop thought in 
the children. 


ORIGIN OF “YANKEE.’’—What is the origin of the term 
“Yankee,” and how did the red and white astggt pee be- 
come a sign for barbers ? E. F, DOLAN. 

“Yankee” is supposed to have originated from the man- 
ner in which the Indians endeavored te pronounce the 
word “ English,’’ which they rendered ‘““Yengbees.” 

The red and white stripes on a barber’s pole bad their 
origin when barbers were wont to be surgeons also. and 
bleed people. Thestripes represented the bandages twisted 
around the arm before ard after the operation. 


STAMMERING.—Will Pr please tell us how to correct 
stammering in a boy of twelve and oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Stammering results mainly from nervousness. This 
pervousness causes baste in speaking, hence stammering. 
To cure it, exact always slow and distinct pronunciation 
of each syllable and each word. Allow nothing else. 
Stammering can always be cured if taken before the habit 
: mes fixed, which it does at the age of eighteen or 
wenty. 


SPONTANEOUS RECITATION.—What are the arguments 
for and against spontaneous recitation ? 

Know NOTHING. 

If by “spontaneous recitation’ you mean asking a ques- 
tion and baving voluntary answers only, | would say that 
there is much in favor of it. 

Arguments for it: 

It incites emulation. 

It causes rapidity. 

It gives interest. 

It secures attention. 

Arguments against it: 

It leads the teacher to neglect backward pupils, thus dis- 
couraging dull ones, leading them to think they cannot 
express thoughts as well as brighter ones. 

It is usually the case that these pupils who have the 
greatest flow of language have the least depth of thought. 


GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS.—In snswer to several corres- 
pondents we will tay: 

Sante Fe, in New Mexico, is the oldest town in the 
United States. 

England produces more than one-half the coal and iron 
found in the world. 

The capital of Louisiana is Baton Rouge ; of Arizona, is 
Prescott ; of Dakota, is Bismarck. 


. 


ee 


WORK ON COMPOSITION.— Will you please tell me where I 
can procure a good werk on composition, its name and 
price? I want ove suited tothe wants of a class of girls 
and boys whose average age is about fifteen yerrs, and who 
expect to graduate in our public school the next school 
year. A SUBSCRIBER OF FIVE YEARS. 


It is difficult to advise a teacher on this subject when 
there are so many excellent works on composition. A 
notice of one appea*ed in the JOURNAL of October 8, but 
we hardly like to advise positively in regard to this, as it 
miglit not’suit you. Send to publishers whose names ap- 
pear in our advertising pages, and get catalogues and 
specimen pages, so as to make your own selection. 


Two SuccESssIVE LETTERS.—Will you please give infor- 
mation upon the best method of pronouncipg two similar 
letters in succession ? Is the old custom of saying double 
8, for instance, returning to favor, or does the newer prac- 
tice of call each letter separately as, 8, x, still remain 
in the best scbools ? A TEACHER. 


The latter method is most used, though the former still 


exists. Pronouncing each letter separately is the better 
way. 





BEGiInninc History.—How far should pupils be ad- 
vanced to begin the study of United States histwry ? 


History may be begun whenever children can understand 
simple stories of the heroes of history. Story-telling is the 
first stage in learning this subject. Very young children 
can understand and remember a simple tale of the voyages 
of Columbus, or the exploits of John Smith. Whenever 
pupils can thus understand, it is time to teach the subject. 


WHEN TO DISCONTINUE UsE OF OBJECTS.-When 
should a teacher discontinue the use of objects, in teaching 
number ? A. 

When the pupils can perform operations simple or com- 
plex, with number, With the objects removed, it is time 
to dispense with them enticely, Before doing this, be sure 








B._B._Kerron, 


they comprehend number as representing concrete, not 
abstract, 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Farry LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES. Translated 
by Mrs. M. Carey. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A large rt of these stories have been selected and 
translated from the pages of “‘Melusine” the French folk- 
lore journal ; the remaining stories have been selected and 
translated from Paul Sebillot’s “Contes des Provinces de 
la France.” A scrupulous fidelity tothe criginal has been 
aimed at throughout the hook , with the exception of afew 
slight verbal changes which have here and there been 
necessary. 

The stories are ofthe genuine old-fashioned sort which 
has delighted so many thousands of children; and to tell 
the truth, the older children as much as the young ones. 
If any fault can be found with these tales, some of them 
are too brief. Excepting this, nothing further can be asked 
by the lover of such stories. 

Philologians and literary students will take great satis- 
faction in the accuracy and care with which the original 
sources of the stories have been preserved in each case in 
& note ; and other features of the editing will be of special 
interest to those who approach these studies from a scien- 
tific point of view ; but tre averagé reader will take more 
pleasure in the stories themselves. - And ewe fe 
and to spare, there is for every reader. ere is that fin- 
ish, ingewsuity. and wit, which distinguishes French char- 
acter and literature and adds acharm to every story whether 
told by a litterateur, a poor peasant, or a factory worker. 





BEHIND THE BLUE RiIpGE. A Homely Narrative. By 
Frances Courtenay Baylor: One of the Duanes. B 
Alice King Hamilton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Miss Baylor’s story seems to be at once original and im- 
itative as if the author having first taken a cue from “‘Crad- 
dock,’’ then resolved to write a story largely her own ; and 
such itis. It has many good cory ony its portrayal of char- 
acter is vivid and analytical ; but its pathos, while genuine 
and commendable from an artistic standpoint, is yet too ex- 
treme and runs into.a vein of tragedy too gloomy and 
apparently po seless to be plessens or profitable reading. 

“One of the Duanes”’ is a story which seems to deal prin- 
cipally with young ladies’ hearts ; elderly ladies’ schemes ; 
army circles; a maze of fancies; burning consciousness ; 
surreptitious lettérs and other stock properties of the cud- 
fish aristocracy. Altogether it is quite respectably tire- 
some. 


WHIsT UNIVERSAL. An Analysis of the Game as Im- 
proved by the Introduction of American Leads and 
adapted to all methods of play. By G. W. P., Author of 
“American Whist.’”’ Boston: Ticknor & Company. 

It is the purpose of this work, as stated in the preface, 
to present the opinions of European and American whist 
authorities concerning the conduct of the game; besides 
giving the history of English, French, and American leads 
and inventions. It also aims to show in what respect pre- 
sent play bas superseded the practice of former times and 
to make a definite application of the instructions of the 
best writers and players from Folkestone to Trist; show- 
ing the proper development of either method of play in 
vogue at any of the clubs in this country. 

he book will be of more particular interest to those who 
make a study of the science of whist-playing; but there 
will also be found many points which -will excite surprise 
on the part of those casual players who do not realize how 
much science the game is really capable of. 

Whist, being one of the best possible diversions for 
brain workers, ought to grow more popular every vear, 
and anything adding to the intelligent literature of the 
subject ought to be welcomed aud encouraged. 


THE HIDDEN WAY ACROSS THE THRESHOLD; OR, THE 
MyYsTERY WuicH HATH BEEN HIDDEN For AGEs AND 
FROM GENERATIONS. By J. C. Street, A.B.N. Boston: 
i Shepard, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, 587 pp. 
In this book of so many pages the author has attempted 

an explanation of the concealed forces in every man to open 

the temple of the soul and to learn the guidance of the un- 
seen hand. He states, also. that the volume contains 
thoughts from many minds, from intelligences in the form 
and out of it, and from souls embodied and disembodied. 

He has desired to introduce such thought as will show what 

a vast amount of hidden things and phenomena, which the 

spirit philosophy has scarcely touched,—still remain to be 

explained,—and he makes this effort to enlighten those 
who are unfamiliar with the hidden ways of nature’s occult 
forces, and to point out the most accessible pathways to 
hold communion with immortals. There are eighteen long 
chapters in the book, some of them bearing very peculiar 
tities; for instance, Chapter V. has for a leading topic, Soul 
and Spirit Soul, under which comes, Jesus, The Initiate 
and Anchorite—Paul, the Gnostic—Soul Seeds, etc. In 

Chapter VI, are, The Astral Body—Astral Flight—Trance 

or Semi-Trance, etc. Chapter X discusses the Spiritualiza- 

tion of Matter. Chapter XIII, The Great Mystery; or 

The Hidden Way. Although this book isin part a compila- 

tion, still there is much in it that is original, and must 

have called for a great deal of careful study and thought. 

One great trouble will be, however, that its size is a draw- 

back to the reader’s courage, as it is necessary, in order to 

keep the arguments in their nea order, that the book 
should be read consecutively ; and its volume is somethin 
alarming. The nine illustrations are the quaintest part 
the book, representing God, The Eternal Fountain of all 

Life—The Great Mystery of God in Man—Illumination of 

Mentality—The many Mansions .or Spheres and Firma- 

nents, and others. These are symbolic almost entirely. 

or is well bound in brown with gilt lettering and 
sym 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS ; OR, THE IDEAL OF PERSONAL DEVEL- 
MENT. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. London: -Longmans, 
Green & Co.; and New York, 15 East 16th Street. 
292 pp. . $2.00. 

The inquiry into educational ends, which is the object of 
this book, resolves itself immediately into an inquiry into 
the nature of that development which results in the pro- 
duction o rd character, and the author has attempt- 
ed, therefore, to trace in outline the course of development 
na’ It is the 
op 


iyral to roduction of such character. 
inion of he wines. ' that the life-history of the standard 
person, as such, is the ideal of development for aj! persons, 
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the idea which they should have in mind while aiming at 
their own improvement, and which it is very much more 
important that all educators should have in mind while 
attempting to forward such improvement in others. The 
first twelve pages of the book are devoted to an Introduct- 
ion, of much thought, upon The Educational End in General. 
Part I, consisting of six chapters, has for ita subject, Ethi- 
cal Development. Part II, treats of Logical Development 
in seven chapters.followed by a conclusion, upon the Unity 
of Educational Ends. The destinction, kept in view 
throughout the book, between the psyehology of all minds 
and that of the standard mind, will perhaps explain some 
apparent divergencies from the ordinarily accepted psycho- 
logical doctrine. To thoughtful students of peyceolog? this 
bane y —- "oe very much that is of great practical value 
and interes 


A Suort HisTorRY OF ARCHITECTURE. By Arthur Lyman 
Tuckerman. With i)}ustrations by the author. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 168 pp. $1.00. 

The design in this short history of architecture is to 
meet the requirements of those who wish to understand the 
main facts of the subject, without being obliged to read the 
voluminous: works which are prepared upon this in- 
teresting and important branch of study. The plan adopt- 
ed by Mr. Tuckerman, has been to trace the origin of each 

le, its characteristic points and its connection with those 
which preceded and succeeded it, without bringing forward 
technical terms on -— but the most important dates. The 

twelve chapters which compose the volume, contain in a 

condensed manner a vast amount of information. The 

styles discussed, are the Celtic or Druidical remains; The 
onuments of Exy rad ; Asiatic Architecture; Greece; 

Etruria and Rome ; The mae Pe ny Style: The Byzan- 

tine Style; Mahometan Architecture: The Romavesque 

Style ; Gotbic Architecture, and The Renaissance. These 

chapters are foliowed by a conclusion of six pages. ‘Chere 

are twenty-four illustrations and diagrams, ali of which 
are adapted to the use of this book, by the author himself. 

The work is written in a pleasant style, by a writer of ex- 

perienceand wisdom, and will be found to be just what 

those persons need who have not time for len hy treatises 
on architecture, but desire to know the chief historical 
facts and want them in a small and convenient compass. 

The volume would make a good text-book. 


REPORTS. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF PATERSON, 
N. J. 1887. C. E. Meleney, Superintendent. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in the day schools during 
the year was 10,602 and the number in all the public schools 12, 
922. The average attendance was 7,649, and the per cent. of at- 
tendance 84. The city is particularly fotunate in having a live 
and progressive educator for superintendent, who is thoroughly 
alive to the needs of the times. Mr. Meleney discusses the ques- 
tion of recesses and says that most of the principals favor the non- 
recess plan, at least, in the grammar and high schools. The en- 
forcement of the truant law has had a favorable effect, as the 
number of cases of truancy and absence has been greatly re- 
duced. 

“In view of the fact,” says the superintendent, “ that the board 
is limited to $13 per capita on the average enrollment for cur- 
rent expenses, and that people think the expenses ought to be 
cut down on certain accounts to enable us to do justice to our 
teachers, notwithstanding it has been shown for a number of 
years that this limitation is very injurious to the progress of 
education in our city, I thought it might be interesting to show 
how our cost compares with that of other cities... He gives the 
cost per capita, based on average enrollment, as follows: Spring- 
field, Mass. $23.85; Quincy, $24.10; Albany, N. Y., $21.62; New 
Haven, Conn. $20.87; Newark, N. J. $19.49; Worcester, Mass, 
$19.80; Rochester, N. Y., $20.45; Portland, Me., $17.80. He be- 
lieves that the sentiment of the city would favor a more liberal 
appropriation. 

Particular mention is made of the excellent work done in the 
primary schools, and the kindergarten work is receiving at- 
tention. Six teachers are engaged in such work, suitable for 
children five or six years old. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HOPKINSVILLE, Ky. SCHOOLS, 1886-7. 
C. H. Dietrich, Superintendent. 

The superintendent in his report makes some valuable recom- 
mendations. He enforces the need of punctuality and regularity 
of attendance and regrets the failure in those respects on the 
part of some of the pupils. The remedy of the faults in question 
hes with four separate agencies—the pulpit, the press, the teacher, 
and the riged enforcement of stringent laws. The greatest good 
may be expected from the first three, although the operation of 
the fourth may be necessary in obdurate cases. The report bears 
evidence that the people of this thriving little city are alive to the 
educational needs of the times. 


AFRICA AND THE DRINK-TRADE. By Canon Farrar, D.D., F. 
R. S.; and Free Rum ON THE Congo. By W.T. Hornaday. New 
York: The National Temperance Society and Publication House, 
58 Reade Street. 47 pp. 


The first essay is a republication in pamphlet form of an arti- 
ele, contributed by Archdeacon Farrar, to the Contemporary 
Review, upon the demoralization of the races of Africa, by the 
drink-traffic. The author refers to the noble efforts of his 
countrymen, in behalf of the abelition of the African slave 
trade, and asks, “ Can it be believed, that we, the sons of the gen- 
eration which achieved these noble ends, and made these worthy 
sacrifices, have been so little true to their memory, as to inflict 
on this unbappy continent, a curse far deadlier than that which 
our fathers labored to remove?” The notorious gin trade in 
Africa, is denounced as a scandal and a shame. The traffic is 
enormous; great harm has especially been done in Egypt, by the 
introduction of strong drink by Europeans. In Egypt and the 
Soudan,the prohibition of drink by their prophet has been a power- 
ful deterrent; but it has been ineffectual to save dark races from 
a temptation, which, though to them absolutely fatal, is deliber- 
ately thrust upon them by the representatives of a higher anda 
Christian civilization. At the beginning of this century, the 
Kaffirs and Hottentots were strong and flourishing peoples; now 
they are decimated, degraded, and perishing by drink. Free 
and cheap-rum has deluged Madagascar with misery and crime. 

In West Africa, the result of the contact of Europeans with 
the native races has been the same, The author says that Eng- 
Jand cau no longer plead ignorance of this traffic, and that retri- 
bution will surely come, if it js not stopped. 


In the essay on “ Free Rum on the Congo,” are narrated sone 
of the crimes committed in the name of commerce. The traf, 
is branded as a blot on Christian civilization. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF CINCINNAT, 0, 
1886-87. George R. Carothers, Superintendent. 

This school was incorporated July 27, 1886, and its object ig to 
furnish practical instruction in the use of tools, freehand, me. 
chanical, and architectural drawing combined with mathemg. 
ties, science, and the English branches of a high school courge 
It isnot intended to make mechanics, but to give a foundation 
fur all trades, The benefits derived from a combinatio: of study 
with practice in the workshop are unquestioned. It has beep 
proven that in a year’s time, students who pursue a course of 
study in connection with manual training are as far advanced, 
even in the branches taught in the text-books, as are those who 
have pursued the same studies, without any training in the rudi- 
ments of trades and$mechanical principles, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Cupples & Hurd have just published a new (and the seventh) 
edition of “ Rolio’s Journey to Cambridge,” that famous parody 
of the famous “ Rollo” books. 

**Seidel’s Industrial Instruction,” translated by Mics Margaret 
K. Smith, of the Oswego Normal School, and published by D. ¢, 
Heath & Co., will be eagerly welcomed by all interested in this 
subject. 

The Christmas number of Scribner’s Magazine, will consist 
chiefly of poetry. and fiction, and literature appropriate to the 
season. The number of illustrations will be greatly increased, 
and will represent the best and most original work of American 
artists and eagravers. The cover will be enriched by a special 
border, printed in gold. 

Persons interested in the new universal language Volapuk, can 
obtain publications relating to itof E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park 
Place, N. Y. 

The Century will soon begin the publication of a series of 
papers, by Charlies de Kay, on Ireland, its Ethnology and Cus- 
tomes, Landscape, Town Life, Literature and Arts. The illustra. 
tions will be, in large part, by Mr. J. W. Alexander, from sketches 
recentiy made in Ireland. 

One of the principal features of the North American Review for 
November, isa letter from Col. Ingersoll, in reply to Dr. Field 
Gail Hamilton contributes a lively paper on tbe Andover con- 
troversy. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, are about to publish what may be 
called the latest fashion, original with them, in illustrated hymns 
and poems, known as the “* Alhambra style,” including fourteen 
of their especial favorites, printed on large paper, with bandsume 
decorated covers on “Alhambra boards,’’ with ragged edges and 
neatly ribboned. 


Prof. J H. Thayer, of Harvard College, has supervised a re- 
issue of Prof. Sophocles’ scholarly “Greek Lexicon of the Roman 
and Byzantine Periods,” which has been for some time out of 
print. The publication has been consigned to Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Robert Burns Wilson is one of the most promising of young 
American poets. There is, thereforc, considerable interest in 
the volume of poems by him, published by, Cassel! & Co.. entitled 
“ Life and Love.” 


Prof. W. N. Hull, of Cedar Fails, Iowa, is the author of a serics 
of sheets to be used in teaching drawing. Each sheet has out- 
lines of objects with brief directions. They are valuable aids in 
presenting this subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Early and Late Poems®f Alice and Phoebe Cary. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Menand Letters. Essays in Characterization and Criticism. By 
Horace E. Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Senora Villena and Gray. An Oldbaven Romance. Two vol- 
umes in one. By the author of Real People. New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen. $1.50. 


| le tary Psychology and Education. By Joseph Baldwin. 
Baited te lliam T. Harris, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & 
Lo. 


4 Flock + Nae and Their Friends. By Nora Perry. Boston: 
Tickcor & Co. 


A Short History of the City of Philadelphia From Its Founda- 
tion to the Present Time. By Susan Covlidge. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25. 


Py ees Breaker. By Homer Greene. Boston: T. Y. Crowell 


Graded Leseons, being A Practical German Grammar. 
By William senbach. Revised by William C. Collar, A. M. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing Price, $1.30. 


agit guia of Cuctiat Compounds “BS tx was 
8 itution o em ‘om poun ra Kemsen. 
Philadelphia : Lea Brothers & Co. wi 


Marmion. A Tale of Flodden Field in Six Cantos. Edited 
byl Le by M. Macmillan, B.A. Now York: Macmillan & Co. 


Primary Methods and Kind n Instruction. By W. N. 
Hailmann, A.M. New York: A 8. Barnes & Co. . 


A Primer. By Stickney. : . Price, 
28 setae y y- Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing 


ms, dc, By 8. W: Srmu, ‘Chicago. Publioned by He D 
le e raub. $ av 
Bowling. Examination Price, 60 cont. , 


Prudence Winterburn. By Sarah ’ k and 
Boston: T. ¥. Crowell & 00 $125 DOUaNey- New York ant 


The Education of.Man, By Friedrich Frosbel, Translated 
from the German and annotated by W, N. eh AM. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. y W. N. Hajimann, A. M ’ 


i MAGAZINES. 
The November M. ine of Art contains for i jece & 
striking effect in light and tines an etahitue by Me Monsics, of 
Emile Wauters’ picture, ** The adness ot Hugo Van Der Goes.” 
This is accom bi of the artist 
M pons Bese, M, W. Turner's * Ul Li ti Other phe. 
Ee .” and Chas, Sprague Pearce’s “ Ste. Genevieve,” reproduced 
lips, and * Mecklenbu uare,”’ by Bessie Caralampi, are 
articles ofa uumber which fs un 
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The Best Books for Entertainments and Exhibitions 


The Elocutionist’s Saeeal, No. series of 
one shoul without all the numbers. BS joe ° 15> spon Cloth, ker ~~ 30c. 


Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. 


iTractir ve features, the last three numbers of the Blocutioniat’s Anoyal, N 








This voluwe con- 
= Men all their 


and 15, 
Saath: binding, $1.50 


Fora ‘limited time wé are re offering the full set of the series, ou se on up 
in neat and durable box st the special price of . ‘ 4 $5.90 
The regular price would be $7.50 





For School and Soeial Seturtetaitens, The Dialogues 
in this book have been arranged on a comprehensive 

D, Witb reterence to securing the greatest possible parade and — been specially 
prepared for us by a corps of able writers. . » 50c,. Paper, 30c 


For reading and recitation. This volume contains a rare 
Choice Dialect * collection of choice dialect of every variety, covering a broad 
range Of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. . Boards, 50c, Paper, 30c. 


Holiday Entertainments. asi nts is strictly new and has been 


r this book. It is 
up of short Dramas, Dialozues, St_ries, Recitatioas, wf of which are intro- 


duced many new —_ novel a 7 give the ata ‘aad ucthe so desirable for holiday 
occasions. 


° ° . Boards, 50c. Paper, 30c. 
wn Tate little book is a _ collection of Recitations, 

Child’ Ss O Speaker. Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Diulogues, and Tab- 

e very ttle children of five youre old and thereabouts. Boards, 25c. Paper, 15c. 


Choice Dialogues. 














ux, tor 


How to Become a Public Speaker. ee ee, 

pore ech,” etc. is work shows, in a simple and concise way, Peed any person ) 
of ged oars -_ on common sense boead sarees a aeeeny effective public 
speaker. . ards, 50%. Paper, 30c. 


Part I,—Contains a 


Illustrated Tableaux for p ares gett Contains 





(platform, dressing-rooms, frame, lighting, curtain, mani costum: enacuncements, 
music, etc.,) together with twelve tableaux, accompanied wit tuatve full-page i ———— 
aper, 25c. 


Part Il, ~~ [oon ws «aiens, fully oan a ude eens with a full- 
page illustration. Paper, 25c. 


The above Books for sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, 
toany part of the United S tates or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent Stamps. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
No. 1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT.—CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


400 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 30 cents in Stems 
This book contains the Neti me for Reading, and af guarentes satisfaction or will refund 
money. Address, J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No, (@) 1102 oe , Philadelphia. 
JANTERLINEAR ,CLASSiICs. ; 











and Patt pn . =: tbe learned ot otnerwise easly ond a acligued , 4t- one sthet’'G “Minox, Sn oti 
ory eee pty a Tn 1 * Sa ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1,10, 

2 sare Epes Frost’s American + Pinmoek’s School Histories, Lord’ Schools 
7 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





M0 ) BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS 


to take current eaitions of School Books new or second-hand, also teach xamin- 
ten copies pes for Rhy SO | — mg pe books, suitable for Sunday Sohools, 
Schools ibraries. nd for 
ndenes eollcited, catalogue of new books we exchange for School Books. 
W. J. IN, Wholesale op Rete in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
ks, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 
J. W. 


KINDERG ART RN *2 80001 scrsttine so 


SUPPLIES { * Sz itm Srnec, 
SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


ye ee FOR WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


—AND— 
AME R | C AN Young Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25; Boards, $1.00. 
MAGAZINE se28 esis 
selves to a fair —* Htdument, wh Phite th oe cul- 


Beautifully paatoeted. 25 cts., $3 a year. | 9 
Distinetivel ~eepeaave of American | with a base 
ught an rogress. prise 
vipers ed by the press and public to — OF pial: ad they ‘American yoo — 
4. most and entertaining of the high-| tions, besides a great number ot fine mel 
. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, OF | from English, German and other so “Laud- 
ng for 1 year Free to every per-| amus” is the most important work of the kind 


ng for The American Magazine. 
Tas SchooL JOURNAL and The American both 1, beuanes. end semtaaties. — wy 


“tm amenzcax aacazove co. | OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MACMILLAN  & C0.'S) "fing sutra fe nf 








Laudamus. A Hymnal. Compiled by 
drick $e D.D., and F. L. Ritter, Mus. 
Doc., and Director ; "both of Vassar College. 








SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. Complete two in one ‘volume °° $3.00. 
perenne = EK, al, elementary and 
Should be examined 
po ‘ol voice culture, 
United Vo ces. New Public schoo! sing- 
ing-boek by L. O. Emerson. Price, 50 cts. 











40 
8| OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New York. 


_._ 112 Feurth Ave, New Vork. 











TE ACHERS ! 2" r School Atde wil erat ta come NATHANIEL JOHNSOR, 

Sas pes are acti ene CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

tem wal poston rom chal MA POUCH & CO. WARREN, P ble Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
ono for Churches. Pulpits, etc., 


READERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ting 208, THE JOURNAL when communica-| #as removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
advertisers. 


106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 








PLUCK: 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND American teachers are talking 
about “ The New Idea.” We knew that these books would take, but 
our most sanguine expectations failed to measure the success which has 

tended their publi A New England agent took 30 orders 
im an hour, The teachers of an Illinois town saw a copy on their 
superintendent's desk, and 15 of them left their orders in as many min- 
utes. A stray copy of our October manual reached a Southern city, and 
in four days we had orders from that city for over 200 copies. We 
could fill this paper with similar instances and with testimonials. So 
eager are teachers to make use of these books at once in their classes, 
that orders by special te letter and by tel ph reach us daily. In the publication of these 
TEACHERS’ HELP M ALS we have struck out into an entirely new field. The books are so 
novel and practical, and altogether so different from ordinary text-books, that they cannot help but 
sell. The cover has been pronounced by Boston publishers, more beautiful than that of any other 
monthly publication in America. Compared with the value of the books, the price is almost nothing, 
and those who receive nine books for One Dollar will never receive better value for the same money. 

A NEW BOOK IS ISSUED ON THE FIRST DAY OF EACH MONTH. ‘The Septem- 
ber manual —a Practical Grammar — contains over 500 common-sense exercises pecsentes work of 
an entirely new character for all grades. The October manual—a complete text-book on Correspon- 
dence — is alone worth the yearly subscription price. The November number is a Practical Mensu- 
ration for schools and colleges Ly ray Boot 1). The December, January ,and February numbers will be 
— early. Don’t miss them. bers can be Sam ple pages free. 

PRICES: For the paper odhion the year! subscription price is $1. So: aeale copies, 25c. The 
cloth edition, by the year, is $3.00; and in single numbers, 50c. each. Nine numbers make a year. 

SHORT TIME SPECIAL OFFER. We want you to see these books. We are sure they will 
please you. The $1.50 rate is really rock bottom, but to help you to get started we make this offer: 
Get two teachers to subscribe with you—three in all—and we will accept your subscrip- 
tions for one year at One Dollar each. This is a special offer for a short time. Valuable pre- 
miums for larger clubs. Send in your order without delay. 


Address, THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The New ny | aes 300 authors, The best Arithmetic in the World. Price, $1.00, 
Eaton’s 100 L A new work. Very practical. Nota book. Price, $1.00. 














What Newspapers and People Say of Alden’s 


Manifold Cyclopedia. 


Publishing in 30 or more volumes, with Coane of illustrations, Ideal Edition, 640 pages each. 
Brevier type. Price per volume, cloth, 50c. Morocco, murbled edges, G5c.; postage, 10c. Speci- 
men pages free. Volume 8 ready Nov. 15, pa t..t.. volumes at intervals of about a month. 

An Extra copy free to any one raising a club of five subscribers, vols. to be taken and 

Cc | ubs,2n foras issued. Names of club members required, but shipments may be made together 

The Manifold Cyclopedia a a survey of the entire circle 

of knowledge, whether of “Words” or “Things,” thus on 
the characteristics of “A Cyclopedia” and a “A Dictionary,” i 

cluding in its vocabulary every word which has a recognized hed 

to a place i in the English language. Send for a specimen volume. 


Received on or before Nov. 30, 1887, will be accepted in full for 30 volumes in cloth 
$8 3 binding. If you have already bought ‘some of the volumes you can deduct the amount 
For half Morocco binding, under this offer, add 15 cents per volume. Postage extra, as above. 


.- A magnificent work for a paltry sum of money.”—Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 


“It is probably the oat eee yore meg A of a comprehensive character that has: 
ever been published ."'—Evening Jou Chicago, 

**If the work keeps up to this standard, it wi il equal any encyclopedia published. 
We welcome it as offering a library for the millions.""— and Presbyter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“We think. highly of this effort and gladly commend it to our readers as the 
cheapest of such works, and wonderfully well done and gotten up.“'—Southern Churchman, Richmond. 


** This is the cheapest cyclopedia ever published, and it contains in condensed form 
every essential feature of the large works which sell at four or five dollars a volume.’’— Northwest 
Magazine, St. Paul. 

‘‘ A work of extraordinary promise in thoroughn 
information that will be compromised in this work cannot 
$50.""—Morning Herald, ter, N. ¥. 

‘* Mr. Alden never tires in fruitful expedients to make good knowledge cheap in 
the sense of market value. His latest is Alden's x Cyclopedia. The intent is to embrace ‘the 
entire circle of knowledge, whether of words or of things—to blend the dictionary and the cyclo- 
pedia.*—Christian r, Boston, Mass. 

‘** The idea of a combination of dictionary and cyclopedia is a good one, and the 
arrangement of words and subjects in the first volume proves how successful the two may be united. 
This compact series, we have no hesitation in saying, w s Guanes an excellent work of reference, and 
the low price commends it.""—Record-Union, fh 

** It is doubtful if the reading pabiic will ever cease to be astounded at the pub- 
lishing feats which John B. Alten, of New York, may me, Certainly all of his previous efforts in 
this direction seem to be outdone by his latest production, The Manifold Cyclopedia of Kuowledge 
and Language.’""—American Rural Home, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘* We have here a Dictionary and Cyclopedia combined, and for whichever pur- 
pose we turn to its paces, we find it in the highest egree satisfactory. We donot know any work of 
this character that a better right in virtue of its own inherent excellence to expect instant universal 
acceptance with the ee It ought to have a place on the bookshelves of every schoolhouse in the 
country."’—Chester Valley Union, Coatesville, Pa. 

* This unique work promions to be the most popular and important of all of Mr. 
Alden’s literary ventures The aim of the work is to present a survey of the entire circle vf knowledge. 
It will form a most valuable library in itself. In view of its scope, its thoroughness, its c -heapness, and 
its ada) ility to the masses of hungry mg ta after knowledge, we should name it ‘ Alden’s Mar- 
velous Cyclopedia.’ '"'—Christian Advocate, ‘alo. 

‘The book in all respects more than answers my expectations. It is a very neat 
volume, of a form cenvenient for A —~ 4 bound, of large, clear type, with contents of just that 

general a _ ne popes peeree—coms ~~ F =! and comet. 5 Its 
rea 'y low cost mak a prize eae iy sought in every gence-loving household." — 
Pror. Henry N. Day, D.D. LL.D, eagerly to bo Haven, Conn. 

“A work of incalculable value, projected by the irrepressible Mr. Alden, whose 
numerous valuable publications, at a mere nominal price, entitle him to the gratitude of the 
reading public. The“ ——»- } the Emelioh be much more than a ‘ Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge ;’ it 


hness and comprehensiveness. The 
found elsewhere short of, perhaps, $40 or 


will em _ also a Cotmery of payin , including every word which has any claim to a 
place in the - is aght out in and worthy of a place in any library.""—Metho- 
dist Recorder, Vi 


Complete Catalogue of ALDEN’s Publications (64 pages) sent free. NOT'sold 
by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except to Stockholders in The Provident Book Co., which 
|" open to all. Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


*Joun B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK: 3 303 | Pear! St. | emenee: Lakeside Bullding, 
P. O. Box Clark and Adams Sts. 





LOVELL & CO., Educational Pup- N 
Lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. Every School Will Buy the New 


aon Ware caer aE OtOay O HA RT 





ers’ ots. ; 

Part IL (The ABO set, 26 cts.:| known as Gardenier’s Atlas, or Manikin. 
Part Iii. tomas on Plants.) cts.: Selected | Life dng indestructible pean teing like it for 
wy he eh OS DeGrait’s Devel. sensing —_ sy, a maeats waned 
Shan’ $1.30; cloth, 65c. eral terms. : wAddress, — ™ 





GARDENIER & CO., Stamford, N. Y, 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent diseaes, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“TI suffered with catarrh l5 years. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILL1s, Chicago, Ill. 


“I suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
PE peor one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla and was greatly im- 
proved.” M. A. ABBEY, Worcester, 8. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCHOOL AIDS 
PSCAL TRA 


& NEWLINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 





® WOODEN DUMB-BELLS. & 
% Ten numbers,from one and nay? 7 
* good, neat, durable line of goods at ‘ 


y moderate prices. 


WANDS. *y 
© A new line of Wands from 36 inches % 
z to 60inches, with balls on ends or plain. § 


WOODEN RINGS. §& 
Good, strong, hard-wood rings. § 
Durable and neat. ‘A 


Send for full catalogue to 


ILTON RADLEY CO. 


OIPRINGFIELD LA MASSACHUSETTS 





SOWER POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, 

eae Nor. Union System cf tndast 
w. 


rawipg. 
Lyte’s Deskheostng and Blanks. 





LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 
by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
68 ceuts. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEO. BANCROFT, by W. W. Gist, A.M. 
Sent by mail for 35 cents. Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & Co., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Tl. 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the 
CuticuRA 
REMEDIES. 


ortTu RING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood with loss of bair, from infancy to old 
age, are cured by the CurrcURA REMEDIES. 
CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease- 
sustaining elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflainomation, clears the skin and 
galp of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the 
ir. 


(a vou, ) 


~ 





Nn 4 


CuTrocRA SOAP, an — Skin Beautifier, 
is indispensable in treating skin diseases, bab. 

humors, skin blemishes, chapped and oil 
CuTIcuRA REMEDIES are the great skin 


skin. 
uti- 


fiers. 

Solaeverywhere. Price, CurrouRA, 50c.; Soap, 

25c.; RESOLVENT, $1 «Prepared by the PoTTER 

DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co. STON, Mass. 
(22 Send for * How to cure Skin Diseases.” 


TIRED with the loviiest delicacy is the skin 
TIN bathed with‘ iyrIcURA MEDICATED Soap, 


ASE mention ScHooL JouRNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 








: gifts : beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 





Y | one desire to make the return trip via Port- 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


All who are contewplating a university 
career will read with great interest the 
announcement of Cornell University in 





ariother column of the JouRNAL. ‘The 
number of courses given this year at this 
foremost among erican Universities 


exceeds four hundred, and leads to de- 
grees in arts, philosophy, science, and let- 
ters; beside the degrees resulting from 
technical courses, such as agriculture, ar- 
chitecture, chemistry, and civil, electri- 
cal, and mechanical engineering. The 
University makes exclusive use of ten 
buildings, besides twelve laboratories and 
ten museums ; and its library consists of 
more than ninety-two thousand volumes, 
while the literary and scientific journals 
on its list number more than four hun- 
dred. 

The aorpe of instruction includes 
ninety professors and instructors, beside 
twenty-six special non-resident lecturers. 
Taken altogether, it is safe to declare that 
no institution in the country exceeds Cor- 
nell in fullness and efficiency of equip- 
ment, 

If you’re anxious fcr to shine 

In the high sesthetic line, 

As a man of culture rare, ‘ 
Or a woman of like cultivation, by al 
means obtain one of the beautiful pres- 
ents offered by the Great American Tea 
Co., of 31 and 33 Vesey st., New York. 
Si: ply by purchasing of this firm, you 
get not only a quality of teas and coffees 
said to be unsurpassed, but without pay- 
ing an extra price, you will receive your 
choice of some of the following handsome 


China Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 
Band or Moss Decorated Toilet Set, or 
White Granite Dioner Set, or Beautiful 
Parlor Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


Children’s Christmas exercises are in 
active demand among teachers just about 
this time, and they will thank any one 
for calling their attention to the card of 
Messrs. Henry A Young & Co., of 55 
Franklin st., Boston, 10 another column 
of the JournNaL. This enterprising firm 
has just issued a pleasing exercise for 
young folks entitled, ‘*The Day Before 
Christmas.” It is bright, sparkiing, full 
of life, and sure to meet with great favor. 
The same may safely be predicated con- 
cerning the new volume of Christmas 
recitations just issued by the same firm, 
containing favorites, old and new designs, 
for both day and Sunday schools. 


All lovers of the good old songs will 
feel a thrill of genuine oo in looking 
over the table of contents of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection, No.1. The collec- 
tion consists of four books, each containing 
two hundred favorite songs and hymns, 
with music in four parts, for schools and 
homes, nurseries, and firesides. Each 
book includes a brief but comprehensive 
outline of the elements of music; it has 
1x4 pages of good music, and makes a 
volume of the same size and shape as 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. These books 
will be furnished to teachers and school 
officers with a view to introduction at a 
7 low price. Correspondence is cor- 
dially invited, and will receive prompt 
attention. 


Those wishing to thoroughly qualify 
themselves as teachers will take particular 
notice of the fact that the New Paltz Nor- 
mal school will begin its new term on 
Feb. 8, 1888, under the guidance of the 
well known principal Eugene Bouton, Ph. 
D. Special attention will be given to 
common-school teachers and to graduates 
of high schools and academies. Tuition 
and text-books are free to normal stu- 
dents. Address the Sx sean at New 
Paltz, Ulster county, N. Y. 


California Excursions. 


At frequent dates of each month, the 
Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., runs 
excursions to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego, at greatly reduced rates of 
fare. By the “ Burlington” one can have 
a choice of routes to Califorcia, as its lines 
from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis extend 
to Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City. Should 


land, Ore., they can continue their journey 
south or east from St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
over the Burlington Route, to Chicago, 
Peoria or St. Louis. For California excur- 
sion dates, rates, tickets or further infor- 
mation, apply to ticket agents of the C. 
B. & Q. or railroads, or address 





—_— 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





AN’s = XCR 45, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Churehes. "Also Bookkeepers, aon, 

ure 

Copyists rs to Business Firms. 
Address (Mrs,) A. D. CULVER. 


329 Fifth Ave.. N. ¥, 


6000 POSITIONS vften become vacant 

during the school year. 
Then the comoetition is not so great as during 
the vacation months. Every weck curing the 
yeas we have calls for teachers. Some- 
imes even with our large list, we do not have just 
she teacher who is at hberty to accept a desir- 





able place. Of course ~~ — it. Such 
iences STRIKE US fay att good tenchers to 


register in some good agony. Wise teachers 
improve opportunities. 4 for circular. W. 

KERR, . UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


. ’ 
Teachers’ Agency. 
[ntroduces to co . schools, and families, su 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 


on or ad 
M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and i a Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Rist TEACHERS. anc OREICN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co.,7 East 14th St., N. Y. 











For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Striet, Chicago. Lil. Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 





tory Belle tor Sohoslsy Churchencte 





MENEELY & C0. | ie 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1824, 
Description prices and on 


; 1 Ad 
No Fee for Registration. s:vcvses 
ea ws ae 
School Bureau. 2 Wusr 4th St., New Youn” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

4merican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ang 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Qo). 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended tg 
— felling and renting of schoo! proverty 

‘HOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Bes 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th 8‘ ree, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


THE NEW ENCLAND © 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


has gained a national reputation and is doing 
business in every State and Territory. Form of 
application and Circulars FREE, Now is the 
time to register. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 

“ Hearing of your excellent Bureau of Educa- 
tion, I write for a circular and blank form of 
application, with a view to registering with you.” 

Warsaw, Il. M. E. K, 
“Thanks for your ever efficient service, which, 








reliable and trustworthy. Ww.) 
Md. 


“TI am much pleased with my position here 
which you secured for me; and herewith hand 
you draft for the commission due you. Thauk- 
ing you again for your efficient services. I am 
yours truly 8. H. J.” 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
“Tam very comfortable indced in the position 
you secured for me in this college, and take this 
opportunity to thank you, once more, for your 
aw efficiency.” F. W. T. 

Smith College. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Studio Building. 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, 
Western Office: 125 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 

Minn., Edward A. Guernsey, Manager. 








NATIONAL 


School Furnishing 
COMPANY, 


i}, 141 & 143 Wabash Ave., 
. Chicago, Tit. 
Latest Improvements in 


Physical and Chemical 


APPARATUS, 
For Coll Academ- 

ies and Schools. 
{mporters of the best 
grades of Glass and Por- 
celain Ware. Educational 
aids in every depa: tment 

of the SCIENCES, 

Correspondence Solicited: 
Catalogue free to teachers. 
2" MENTION THIS PAPER. 


MoShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade \ 
CHIMES AND $Gré fe BANS? «.. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
H. MceSHANE & CO., 
Mention this pupcr. < Baltimore, Me. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, eta, FULLY 
WARRANT ED. Contlegun Seat’ Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT Civcineati. U. 




















Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, - rood 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, innocent wens 
and bealth for all 


YES! 

Would the majority of 
American riders of t- 
class machines bave ridden 
for 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
+ not the best ? 


NO?! 

The most comprehensive 
cycling catalogue pub- 
lished, free on application. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 

12 Warren &t., N. Y. 


We Have a Capital New 
PLAY FOR CHRISTMAS, 


ENTITLED 


The Day Before Christmas. 


DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN. 
Bright, Sparkling and Full of Life. 
. Price, 15 Cts. 

ALSO A NEW VOLUME OF 


Christmas Recitations, 


Containing old and new favorites de- 
signed fur Day and Sunday Schools. 


1 Vol. 64 pp. Price, 15 Cts. 


— PUBLISHED BY - 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 Franklin St., Boston. 








HE Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


This Is the tit- 
le ofadescrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra 
ted in colour 







every famil: 
dealers, Stationers Educational 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app 


F, AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 810, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 




















291 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


| O0Snbsee Pictures & 150 Transfer Pictures 
all different, 15c. CA KDCO., Montpelier V¢ 




















200 Beautiful Blackboard Patterns in Drawing. 


Mailed for 35 cts. New Sixth and Seventh Sheets alone 10 cts. 


The Essentials of Physiology and Drawings. 


Book, 44 pp. 30 cts. 


I teach Book-keeping by correspondence. Write for plan. 
Ww. N. HULL, Professor in State Normal School, 


Cedar Falis, Iowa. 








connecting c 
Paul Morton, General Pass. and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


READEES will confer a favor by meationing 


Tae ScHoot JouRNAL When communicating 





from experience, I have learned to be shwaye ° 
-F. 
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ATTENTION. Mark 

tuts! Don't lose it! It will bring 

— you gold! We will send you free 

ages just money for all 

in PB workers. As r = 
genuine as ~ Ae gold, it bo vee of lifel 


d importance to B 
vee coy ond 





Y aT pus business. It will bring you in more cash 
vant away. than anything else 
e 






and one al re can ao the work, and live at home 
Col ter write at once; wing ail, 
lars va conclude that you don’t care to en- 





hy no aay is done. Address Stinson & 
eh rtiand, Ma 


A) the best. Makes ladies’ shoes .cok new. 
ceslere Dereet be peenhel thing 
take anything else. Borrox & Orevury, M ae 2 


[4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
IN NEW YORK. 














th GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
P GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


 & Our Prices always the Lowest. 
« f FALL GOODS 


” NOW OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 
chy a 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 








= [MILKS & DRESS G00DS| === ~ CaraRan 


his SATINS, YELYETS AND PLUSHES. CREAM BALM 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
Price 50 Cents, 





. VELVETEEN 
“ IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES, PRICE 74e. Will do More 
is, vies IN CURING 
~ B Underwear, Hosiery and Gloves) CATARRH 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND Than $500 

CHILDREN. In Any Other Way. 

Bene A particie 1s ap into each nostri! and is 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S agreeable. on , 50 conta at Draggis te: by mail. 
r 536 Cenen vice al Street. ’ 

Muslin Underwear 


'e OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. C UI R 


Fall catalogue is now ready and wil] be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


‘THEDEAF 


pers 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. using them Ae ee box with testimon- 
;, F_ HISCOX 859 Broadway, N. ¥.. Mention thi paper 
p - = MACY & C0 A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
lis dads . Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Your Health is Precious. | isla! Cream, or Magical Beaatifer, 















Re Tan, 
teacher's health is, after all, his capital.| =2 8% ee 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very | $25°.S Patenes, Rasb 
5 ——- noms = ? business of teachivg | 5% $3 and gh 
own even the strongest consti- | — 5 
tution, At the end of each school year, there | «22 oF ae gry ees 
will be many who will need to give serious atten- | =—* © detection. It has 
, tion to re: their Bren eee What | ™ gzt the test of 
will they do? on p- If so e @ 37 core and ts 
they re only utting off the da final ; 80 
| k down: tor drugs are at at S cai a de- oe Wttobesure | § 
@ htt get the tat fe is roperiy made 
cu can r. r* < 
| This is a wiser yo But a bet =e LI; terfeit at ot “simt- 
y ma a a com 
m8 and stich ial treatment and advice distinguishes | be 
their case ; tor merely boardi a - L. A. Saye 
healthy place is negative; they need sald to iady of | SY 
and regulated patient): -Asyou 
88 | ladies wilt use them 1 recommend 8 Cream’ 
a school. | as the least harmful of all the ns” one 
Cure, | bottie will last six months. uring it every day Also 
the — — removes supe bair injury 
(who for a number RD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 





0 howard tor caress and proof of any 
— ~ the same. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP 7} GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send te the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's your time to 
orders for our celebrated ‘TEAS and CO 1 Agee Py A nnd 2 b= 
peautiful Gold or 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, 
Decreased ns ee or Whe Geuaise Diaee bos Parlor 
eer et roup or Watch, or Webster's, Unalslige Dictionary. 
can the same ‘aot competion. 
We mews ho bese te a 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box2s9. 21 & 33 Vesey St., New Work, 
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Two students my hated professor’s 
bell as midnight. puts his head out 
of the window and wants to know what's 
up. ‘One of your windows is wide eo 

‘“ Where?” exclaimed the startled 
fessor. ‘‘ The one you are looking out mf.” 


“Job printing !” exclaimed an old lady 
the other day, as the peeped over her spec- 
tacles at the doestiion pane of a country 
r. ‘Pour Job! am ve kept him 
printing week after week ever since I 
first learned to read, and if he was’nt the 
most patientest man that ever was, he 
never could have stood it so long.” 


A few days ago two young men were 
stopped by a little boy with, “Young en- 
tleman, please help the blind.” ow 
do you ‘koow we are young gentlemen, 
said one, “if you are blind?” “oh ” 
said the boy, ‘I meant deaf and dumb '” 
They gave him a penny. 


“Pa, will you get me a pair of skates if 
I prove to you that a dog has got ten 
tails?” ‘‘Yes, my son.” ‘“ Well, to be- 
, wl one dog has one more tail than no 

og, hasn’t he?” ‘‘ Yes,” “ Well, nodog 
has nine tails; and if one dog has one 
more tail than no dog, then one dog must 
have ten tails.” 


“ Eliza, my child,” said a prudish old 
maid to her pretty niece, who would curl 
her hair in pretty ringlets, “if the Lord 
had intended your hair to be curled He 
would have done it Himself.” “So He 
did, aunty, whenI was a baby, but He 
thinks I am big enough now to curl it 
myself,” 


The condemned anarchists say that all 
they want is justice. Then why do they 
object to being hanged ? 


Drawing room car: First Porter (in a 
hurry)—Another wash-out! Second Por- 
ter (excitedly)}— Where, where? First Por- 
ter (as he iy through the next 
car)—On the clothes line ! 


IMPORTANT. 


When visitng New Tosk City wstop at the 
Express and Carriage Hire, and poy t 
—- Union Hotel, opposite Grand 


, owe Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
bk fn per day, European plan. Hievators, and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less mon - at at ibe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Medical student to charity patient : ““I— 
I think you must have a—a—some kind of 
a—fever ; but our class has only gone as 
far - convulsions. I’ll come again in a 
week,” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
a WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should * 
be used for CHILDREN | TEETHING. 
the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
all pain. CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEI BEST 
DIARBRHG@A. 25 CTS A 


In an advertisement by a railway com- 
pany of some uncalled-for goods, the letter 
“1” had dropped from the word lawful, 
and it read : 

ae to whom these packa 
directed are requested to come ee 
and pay the awful charges on the same.” 


The best medical writers claim that the suc- 

l remedy for nasal catarrh must be non-ir- 

ritating, easy of application, and one that will 

by its own action, reach ail the remote sores and 

ulcerated surfaces. The history of the efforts to 

reat catarrh during the past few years obliges 

us to admit that only one remedy has completely 
met these conditions, and —_ is Ely’s Cream 

Balm. ba” a 


tered catarrh else bas ever done, and 
—  phgeiclans and patients freely concede this 
more dulwesiog symptoms quickly 
sista to it. 
**No, darling,” said a Burlington mother 
toa sick child, “the doctor says [ mustn’t 
tread to you.” ” “Then, mamma,” ed 


the little one, ‘‘won’t you please r to 
yourself out loud? ” 


Language was made to conceal thought. 
A dude has no use for language, then, for 
he has no thought to conceal. 


Common Sense 
Should be used in attempting to cure that 
le catarrh ori 


disagreeable disease, catarrb. As 
nates 1p impurities in the local ‘applications 
can do no permanent mon-sense 
method of treatment is to purify the. blood, and 
for this purpose tion superior 
to - ody Sarsaparilla. That thig medi- 


does cure catarrh is shown by the many tes- 
mouials from ew pd +n who have found reliet up- 
on using it when hers had failed. A book 
contai ——_-x. 1 ¢ cures sent on receipt of 
two-cent stamp, by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, 


Grandfather Hayseed (who eats with 
his knife, g in reproof to Billy): 
* Little man, little man, you seem to think 

= ay were made before forks,’” 

(orang to the quick): ‘ Yes; and 


To Save Life 


Frequently requires prompt action. An 
hour’s delay waiting for the doctor may 
be attended with serious consequences, 
especially in cases of Croup, Pneumonia, 
and other throat and lung troubles. 
Hence, no family should be without a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which has proved itself, in thousands of 
ses, the best Emergency Medicine 
ever discovered. It gives prompt relief 
and prepares the way for a thorough 
cure, which is certain to be effected by 
its continued use. 

S. H. Latimer, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 
Ga., says: “I have found Ayer’s Gpessz 
Pectoral a perfect cure for Croup in all 
cases. I have known the worst cases 
relieved in a very short time by its use; 
and I advise all families to use it in sud- 
den emergencies, for coughs, croup, &c.”’ 

A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middletown, 
Tenn., says: “I have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral with the best effect in 
my practice. This wonderful prepara- 
tion once saved my life. I had a con- 
stant cough, night sweats, was greatly 
reduced in flesh, and given up by my 

hysician. One bottle and a half of the 

ectoral cured me.’ 

“I cannot say_enough in praise of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,” writes E. 
Bragdon, of Palestine, Texas, * believ- 
ing as I do that, but for its use, I should 
long since have died.”’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED 3Y 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and cle 
= Ly township and county map of Flori- 
best map published, together with time- 

tive and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 
NAVIGATION CO. 


Which will give you full information how to 
reach, in the quickest and re manner, all the 
principal points in the State 


The Florida R’y and Navigation Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 


Passes through the wonderful farming region 
in Lng Fiorida in which TALLAHASSEE, the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, is so 
a located. 

And through the Largest and idest Oran 
Groves! aud the most pical Flori 
Scenery! ip the Centra! and Southern pastions 
of the Stafe, besides touchin the famous 
Hunting and Fishing Region of the Gulf Coast, 
and reaching, on the” Atlantic Coast, that most 
delighttul o winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
famous AMELIA BEACH, the finest beach in 
bg Seay Pullman Sieepi Reclii 

it new man Sleeping and lining 
yk built especially for this Company, on 
day andr nd tient trains. 

ddress, for foider, etc., mentioning this paper. 


A, 0. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 
20 Xavier Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


67. 77 
mine American luvestment Company, of Em 


Paid $600 
900, surplus 875,000, offers noe moe Mo aw Loans 





en per cent cent. 1) year De- 
-— hy - ‘4 105 per cent. of frst Mort- 
sheld in truss by the Mercantile Tru 
mpany, N per cent. certifi of deposit 
or Renter omyear. Write for ion informa- 
tion and ref to the com aay at J o Hgeene 
St.. New York. A. L. ORM . Viee-Preaiden 





Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier41, North River, 


foot of nal a Cognesting at Albany 4 
mpteee uni w ns tor 
North, d West on 
Lea BANY for NEW YORK every 


ve 
week-day at 8 P. M., = on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale Seroushous the North, South 


East and West, at principal Railroad and ma- 
boat Offices. Saratoga Office, 369 Broadwa: 
J. H. Auwar seneral Ticket Agent, pier 

. R., foot St., N. ¥.; M. B.Warers, Gen’ 


Agent, Albany, N. - 








yorseun to think knives were too,” 
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with advertisers. 
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“ THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES.”—Vol. VI. 


RLEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 


By DR. J. BALDWIN. 


A mind-lesson book for teachers and private students, and a text-book for Junior 
Classes in Normal and High Schools. 





T gives us special pleasure to announce, as the sixth volume of the “ International Education 
Series,’’ this new book by the author of “ Art of School Management.” The work is eminently 
practical, and brings the subject within the comprehension of even the dullest pupil. Its clear- 
ness, its direct sppeal to one’s own experience, its wealth of illustrations, and its short, crisp, 
Anglo-Saxon sentences, make the subject especially interesting to the student. At every step the 
student is led to look within and build on his own experience. Psychology is thus made as easy 
and as fascinating as the natural scie.ces. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Special terms made on class supplies, and to the 
Teachers’ Reading Circles. Send for full list of valuable reference-books for teachers. 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bart- 
ley’s Songs for the School, 
by J. D.BaRtTLeY, of Bridgeport. A selection 

of appropriate hymns of an unsectarian charac- 
ter, carefully classified and set to. popular and 
“ singabie ” ‘Tunes, for opening and closing exer- 
ciges, together with a collection of Part Songs and 
Glees by the masters, for entertainments 
and other special occasions. Price, 60c. 

OR SONG LESSONS. The National 
School Singer, by George F. oor. 
Bright, new music for the day school, 

bracing Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of 
Study, Opening and Closing Songs; ia ang ad 
thing ad y the schoolroom. P.: d 
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Schools of New Haven, Conn. Price, 50c. per 109 
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